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Recerprs: To save trouble and expense we shall 
next month and monthly thereafter, publish a list 
of the sums received on account of the Journal.— 
Money received directly from subscribers will be so 
tcknowledged, but that coming through agents will 
be credited to them, they being authorized to give 
ceipts for the sums received by them. 





Back Numpers: Many new subscribers prefer 
commencing their year with the No. of Jan. 1853. 
It is proper to inform all such that the regular com- 
mencement of the enlarged Journal took place in 
July, 1852, and that they can be furnished with the 
back numbers to that period, if desired, With the 
No. of July, 1853, a Title page will be sent for the 
volume then completed, and an Index of contents 
from July, 1852 to July, 1853. All who wish to 
bind and preserve the work had better, therefore, 
let their year commence in July, 1852. 


Decisions OF THE SUPERINTENDENT: On page 337 
of this No, the reader will find a continuation of the 
Decisions of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
upon the most material points submitted to him, since 
the publication of his decisions in pamphlet form.— 
The series will henceforward be prepared by H. L. 
Dieffenbach, Esq., chief clerk in the Schoo] Depart- 
ment, and will be published in this Journal], after re- 
vision by the Superintendent. 





Our Frienps of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Blairsville Institute, Lawrence Co. Institute, West- 
moreland Association, Centre Co. Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Blair Co. Ed. Association, Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institute and others who have approved 
and endorsed the Pa. School Journal, have our 
warmest thanks, with the assurance that no effort 
shall be spared to justify their good word. 





To CorresponpeEnts : Will not al/ the kind friends 
who enrich the Journal with their communications, 
permit their real names to be published? The sen- 
timents of a known writer have always more weight, 
and are read with greater interest than those which 
are anonymous or have an assumed signature. Be- 
sides, there ought to be the most perfect sincerity 
and frankness in every thing connected with Edu- 
cation. There is nothing in it either requiring or 
justifying concealment. 
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Dr. M’Carrrey’s Appress: A respected subscri- 
ber who was struck but not convinced by the force 
of Mr. E. Schneider’s article on “State Right in 
Education,” furnished us with Dr. M’Caffrey’s Lec- 
ture entitled “‘ Education not the office of the State.” 
We at once decided to publish it, that the readers of 
the Journal might have both sides of the question be- 
fore them. The Lecture will be found on page 341 
of this No. The reader desirous of comparing the ar- 
ticles will find Mr. Schneider’s on page 276 of No. 
12. oe ee ” 

Dr. Yeoman’s Appress: This exposition of the 
true principles of the Common School System of 
Education, especially as it regards the propriety as 
well as necessity of resting it wholly on taxation 
for pecuniary support, which was published in the 
Nov. No. of this Journal, has been very generally 
read. The Jan. No. of the Upper Canada Journal 
of Education contains a large extract from it. With 
such advocates as Yeomans and Leidy, the Danville 
schools cannot but prosper. They must look to it, 
however ; their light is ‘‘seen of men.” 


Mr. Lempy’s Appress: We had marked for in- 
sertion in this No. the able address by Paul Leidy, 
Esq., President of the Danville Educational Associa- 
tion, recently delivered; but it is crowded out. It 
shall appear next month, if possible. 





New York Teacuer: We have received the first 
four numbers, to Jan. 1853, of this work and gladly 
place it on our exchange list, with the Massachu- 
setts Teacher and Ohio Journal of Education, to 
which able and efficient class of educational periodi- 
cals it specifically belongs. They are all conducted 
by a committee of Teachers appointed by the associa- 
tion of Teachers of their respective States. Treach- 
ers in this State, who have a few dollars to spare 
cannot spend them to better purpose than by subscri- 
bing to these journals, which will show what the best 
minds in the profession are doing in other States, 


Tue Teacuer and Western Educational Maga- 
zine, is another monthly periodical very nearly re- 
sembling those named in the preceding article, pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mo., and edited by John H. Tice, 
Secretary of the Board of public schools of St. Louis, 
assisted by six Associate Editors. It bids fair to en- 
lighten the south-west. 

Tue Sournern Scuoot Journat, the first number 
of which has just been received, is also another 
helper in the great cause. It is published monthly 
at Columbus, Geo., by Thomas F’. Scott, and makes 
a good start. 

Aggie: A writer under this signature is doing 


‘e service to the cause of education in the Arm- 
@ Democrat. 











E. Bertin Lisrary, Conn: The reader will find 
on page 338 a most interesting account of a Schoo] 
& District Library, originated and established by 
the exertions of a common school teacher. The by- 
laws and regulations are also given for the instruc. 
tion of such districts as may desire to follow the no. 
ble example. Have we no Cuarues E. Down jn 
Pennsylvania ? 





Nineteenth Annual! Report of the Superintendent 
of Common «chouots of Pennsylvania. 

This important document was received too late for 
insertion in the January No, of the Journal, but may 
be found at page 346 of this, The delay has given 
time to examine it carefully, and we can now gay 
that it is just such a paper as the occasion demands, 
Unlike most of his predecessors, Mr. Hucues hag 
discovered that the existing school iaw of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a general system, “compares most favora- 
bly with those of other States.” He might safely 
have gone further and given it, as a whole, the pre- 
ference over them all. But perhaps it is in better 
taste to be moderate in commendation of that which 
pertains to ourselves; and as the Superintendent acts 
right, we shall find no fault with the modest caution 
of his words. For ourselves, however, we say, with- 
out hesitation, that the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania, is more republican, more simple, more 
symmetrical, more vigorous and better adapted to its 
great purpose, than that of any State with which it 
has been our lot to become acquainted. This fact is 
just beginning to be discovered, and will become ap- 
parent to all whenever our system shall be seen, asit 
has not yet by a vast deal been seen, in general and 
full operation. When that day shall have arrived, 
the short-sightedness of those who have been contin- 
ually hampering it with their crude projects of amend- 
ment, will be seen in strong contrast with that confi- 
dence, which, as in the case of the present Superin- 
tendent, has the sagacity to forsee and the faith to 
await this slow but certain manifestation of its per- 
fection. 

It is admitted that we are somewhat enthusiastic 
on this point. But, after for years being disheartened 
by the visionary schemes of those who, instead of 
urging our noble system forward into life and full ef- 
ficiency, with all their official might, as they should 
have done, have continually retarded its progress by 
their constant fault-findings and their never agreeing 
plans for its improvement,—after all this, it is impos 
sible not to hail with delight a common-sense docu- 
ment such as the one before us. It is not, however, 
designed, by any one, to convey the idea that the sye 
tem is perfect in all its details; much less to assert 
that several parts, essential to its complete success, 
are not yet required. But we do congratulate its 
friends, that, while proper suggestions are now made 
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for the removal of its trifling defects, and the mate- 
rial additions yet necessary to complete it as a sym- 
metrical and vigorous whole are intelligently explain- 
ed and earnestly pressed, the radical and sterling 
merits of the system are also and at length admitted. 

Of the Superintendent’s ten propositions for the 
improvement of the system, the first nine relate to 
those defects in mere detail which his experience of 
its working has detected. They all seem necessary 
and proper; but we especially approve of that set 
forth in the seventh. 

Sub-Districts have always been a fruitful source 
of difficulty to every one connected with the adminis- 
tration of the School Law, without in the smallest de- 
gree increasing the vigor or the usefulness of the 
system. In addition to this, they are inconsistent with 
the general nature of our Pennsylvania system, inas. 
much as they somewhat approach us to that of those 
States in which the single-school plan prevails—a fea- 
ture from which some of their most serious difficulties 
Our plan of Township, Ward, or Borough 


originate. 


Districts—each large enough to admit of a series of 
graded schools, under one efficient local governmen 
—avoids these difficulties; and, while it embraces 
within each District sufficient territory for a series 
of graded schools, it also gives existence to a Board 
of Directors sufficiently large to represent each por- 
tion of the District, yet not too large for efficient ac- 


tion. To all this the sub-district feature is anomalous 
and embarrassing. Beyond all doubt the removal of 
this unsuitable feature would prove a great benefit, 
and prevent many unnecessary conflicts between 
parts which should and may form one harmonious 
whole. 

But the tenth proposition, viz: “ To provide more 
guards against the employment of incompetent 
Teachers, and adopt measures to increase the num- 
ber and secure the services of such only as are ccm- 
petent,” embraces the great points of the report, and 
the great wants of the system. 


To effect these vital improvements, the appoint- 
ment of competent examiners and of visitors; in- 
crease in the obligatory duration of teaching ; Nor- 
mal Schools; the more general employment of Fe- 
male Teachers, and sufficient salaries, are recom- 
mended. ‘These are all proper measures and if ef- 
fected will undoubtedly do more for the Common 
School system than the addition of annual millions to 
its funds. Among them, it is true, that ourown mind 
rather inclines to the establishment of the office of 
County Superintendent, (who ought probably to be 
chosen annually by the Directors of each county) 
than to the separate offices of Examiner and Visitor ; 
and this chiefly on the score of simplicity and econo- 
my in the details of the system. But, let us have 
competent examination of teachers and efficient visi- 


tation of the schools, with Normal Schools to prepare 

the Teacher—no matter what the details may be— 
and all the rest will follow as an inevitable conse- 
quence. 

After all, the Norman Scuoot, is the great meas- 
ure; and we especially admire the practicalness of 
the Report oa this branch of the subject. The pro 

posed combination of the regular normal school, in 
which the youthful candidate-teacher shall receive a 
thorough course of professional training, with an 
institution in which the present generation of 
Teachers may be improved in the art of teaching 
as well as in the branches usually taught by 
them, is the very idea for the emergency.— 
The younger pupils of such an Institution would 
very naturally form a model schoo] for those who 
have been actual] teachers, while both belong to it, 
and eventually but gradually succeed them as teach- 
ers in the schools of the State; and thus, to use the 
Superintendent’s words, “the present and the future 
could both be provided for, with comparatively trifling 
cost and little delay.” 

Here is a plan eminently practicable, happily 
adapted to the wants of the occasion, and perfectly 
harmonious with the general design and condition of 
the system. The Legislature can commit no mistake 
in adopting it. 

In general results during the year, the report is 
also favorable: the tabular statement showing a 
slight but gratifying change under most of the heads, 
where change is desirable. Since the date of the 
previous annual report, 693 additional schools have 
been established in the State ; the salaries of teach- 
ers, both male and female, have slightly but percep- 
tibly increased ; 27,130 pupils have been added to 
the aggregate; the average number in each school 
is decreased from 47 to 41; and the cost of tuition 
of each pupi] per quarter from $1,314 to $1,26. The 
only really ill-looking change is that in the duration 
of teaching, which, instead » fa considerable increase, 
shows a positive falling off of 2 days. 

In conclusion we commend the report to the favora- 
ble notice of all who have the good of our noble sys- 
tem at heart, or its destinies in their hands; with the 
assurance that it is sound and able, and suitable to the 
time. 

LANCASTER CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The fulness of the reported proceedings of this 
remarkable body, given in this No. leaves neither 
space nor necessity for much comment. Still, it is 
impossible to remain wholly silent. 

It was the crisis in the teacher’s career in this 
county. That crisis is now safely—nay brilliantly 
—passed. Our teachers, in large number, have 
met, have looked each other in the face, have ex- 








changed kindly greetings, have appeared before 
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their fellow-citizens on their own high professional 
platform, have found all good citizens not only wil- 
ling but anxious to concede to them their pro- 
fessional and social rank, and have gone home to 
the scenes of their heretofore solitary toils, with re- 
newed hope and strengthened effort to succeed in 
their noble calling—all feeling that it was truly 
good to have been here. 

- Of the instructions imparted it is unnecessary to 
speak at length. Their fruits will be their best 
praise. 

The evening lectures and addresses were of an 
‘unusually able and elevated class. A gentleman 
who attended most of the meetings of the American 
Edueational Association remarked, and we concur 
in the opinion, that the addresses delivered before 
our Institute, were fully equal to those prepared for 
that respectable association, which embraces on its 
list of members some of the brightest names in the 
Union. This is no small praise. 

We have now obtained a fair start, and look for 
such an outpouring of number, and mind loo, at the 
next meeting of the Institute, as shall place Lancas- 
ter county, in educational matters, in the position she 
has long occupied in those merely pecuniary and 
agricultural, that is, at the head of the State. In 
the mean time, the Teachers must work, not only 


stitute; for we can assure them that much is ex- 
pected from their own efiorts. 


Rev. J. C. Baker, D. D., or Lancaster.—Next 
to the capable, faithful Teacher, the attentive, in- 
telligent, self-sacrificing Director, is entitled to the 
gratitude of the public. The following resolutions 
express nothing more than the truth; and we doubt 
whether among the 9000 common school directors 


of Pennsylvania, there has been one who more fully 
merited the thanks of the community among whom 
he labored, than Dr. Baker.—Ep. 

At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of 
the city of Lancaster, on the evening of Thursday, 
January 13, 1853, the following letter was read: 
To the Board of Directors of the Common Schools of the 

City of Lancaster : 

Gexrtemen—lIntending soon to leave the city of Lan- 
easter, | herewith tender my resignation as a member of 
your Board, I have been connected with it for a long 
time, and have been treated by you with uniform courtesy 
and kindness. I return my heartfelt thanks for your 
kindvess, and assure you that the recollection of it will be 
a suurce of satisfaction and delight to me as long as I live. 

Io parting with you, with whom [ have been so long 
engaged in promoting the cause of Education, permit me 
to express ny best wishes for your present and everiasting 
happiness. 

May God abundantly bless you, and grant that you may 
succeed in rendering the Schools under your control as ef- 
ficient as [ know you desire them to be. 

With feelings of stucere respect and affectionate regard, 
Tam, gentlemen, your friend, 





The following resolutions were then offered and unani- 
mously agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Common 
Schools of the city of Lancaster, accept with unfeigned re- 
gret the resignation of the Rev. John C. Baker, D. D. 

Resolved, That Dr. Bater’s uniform kindness, punctu. 
ality, faithfulness and ability, in the discharge of his duties 
as a Director, and more especially as chairman of the Sp. 
perintending Committee since 1840, furnish a model for 
every member of the Board; and that his withdrawal cre. 
ates a vacancy which it will be difficult fully to supply. 

Resolved, That this loss will be even greater to the youth 
of the city, than to this Board, for they will be deprived of 
that regular visitation, paternal encouragement in well 
doing and mild but firm rebuke to ill conduct, which have 
been so long and faithfully administered, and probably 
turned many a straying step into the paths of rectitude. 

Resolved, That the Board cordially reciprocate Dr. Ba- 
ker’s kind christian wishes for their welfare, and most 
sincerely hope that the remainder of his days may be as 
happy elsewhere as they have been useful and honorable 
here. 

Resolved, That as a permanent testimonial of the feel- 
ings of this Board, these resolutions shall be entered at 
length on the minutes, and that a duly certified copy of 
them shall be prepared by the Secretary and presented to 
Dr. Baker by the President ir person. 

Resolved, That the letter of resignation and the resolu- 
tions passed this evening be published in the papers of this 
city. Extract from the minutes of January 13, 1853. 

J. Zimmerman, Sec. 





Educational Societies. 


Proceedings of the first Teachers’ Institute of 
Lancaster County. 

In pursuance of arrangements made by the officers 
of the Lancaster county Educational Association, in 
conjunction with other friends of popular enlighten- 
ment, the first Teachers’ Institute ever attempted to 
be estiblished in Lancaster county,was duly organized 
in Futon Haut, on Monday, January 24, 1853. 

The officers of the County Educational Society met 
in the Hall at 10 o’clock, A. M. to receive the names 
of Teachers desirous of becoming members of the In- 
stitute, assign their lodgings during its sessions, and 
to arrunge such other preliminaries as might be ex- 
pedient. 

A committee having been appointed to nominate 
officers for the permanent organization of the Institute, 
they made the following report, which was adopted : 
President—Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes. 

Vice Presidents—J.P. Wickersham, L. M.Hobbs, 
Charles Twining and D. 8. Burns. 

Recording Secretary.—D. 8. Kieffer. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Amos Rowe. 

On motion, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That Teachers and friends of Education 
in Lancaster county may become members of the 
Lancaster Co. Ed. Association till the termination of 
the present year of the Association, which will take 
place in August next, and shall also b come members 
of this Institute, by enrolling their names and paying 
such sum towards the expenses of this Institute ag 
the Finance C: mmittee assess upon each member, not 
exceeding two dollars. 

Resolved, That a Finance Committee of five, of 
whom the Treasurer of the Lan. Co. Ed. Association 
shall be chairman, shall be appointed. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five shall be ap- 








Lancaster, January 6, 1853, Joun C. Baxer. 


pointed, whose duty it shall be to provide and assign 
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lodgings for the Teachers of Lancaster Co. who 
may become members of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the Committee of arrangements 
appointed by the Lancaster Co. Ed. Association shall 
be the Ex. Com. of this Institute, and shall arrange 
and announce the daily order of exercises, 

The committees provided for in the foregoing reso- 
lutions were appointed, as follows: 

Committee on Finance—Dr. Joseph Gibbons, J. 
W. Jackson, Amos Rowe, Washington Clarke and J. 
S.Crumbaugh. 

Committee on Reception—George M. Steinman, 
Jacob Price, John Wise, Peter M’Conomy, John Zim- 
merman. 

Executive Committee—Tho. H. Burrowes, Amos 
Rowe, J. P. Wickersham, D. S. Kieffer and J. F. 
Houston. 

After adopting a resolution that the roll of the 
members shall be called five minutes before opening 
the morning and afternoon sessions, the Institute ad- 
journed to meet at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
the number of Teachers was highly encouraging to 
the friends of this enterprise—over one hundred, male 
and female, having recorded their names as members. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The session was opened with prayer by Rev. J. C. 
Baker, D. D., after which 

Dr. Baxer said he was pleased to see such a re- 
spectable number of Teachers present. It spoke en- 
couragingly for the cause of Popular Education. He 
spoke with earnest feeling on the responsibility of 
Teachers, and of the importance of elevating the 
profession to a dignified and influential position in the 
social scale. Like the Christian, the Teacher should 
never think himself good enough in his qualifications 
—but forgetting those things behind, reach forward 
‘towards the great end of perfection in his professional 
attainments. Asa means of thus progressing, the 
reverend gentleman exhorted all to attend diligently 
to all meetings and institutions calculated, like this, 
to promote the cause of Education, and dignify and 
make still more useful the profession of Teaching. 

In his experience in visiting public schools, Dr. 
Baker remarked that he had been pained to find that 
Teachers had often so far neglected to attend to the 
lessons assigned to their pupils, as not to know at re- 
citation whéther correct answers were given to ques- 
tions or not. This is a great defect in a Teacher, 
which every one should guard against. 

It is important that Teachers should attend to 
school discipline, as without this, the most accom- 
plished talents will be unavailing in the school room. 
A few years ago, a Teacher applied for a vacancy in 
one of the schools of this city, who brought with him 
the highest recommendations for learning ; he had 
graduated with honor in a college of the highest 
standing and passed his examination with unquestion- 
able credit; and yet he proved, upon trial in the 
schoo] room, to be a most inefficient Teacher, being 
utterly unacquainted with, or incapable of enforcing, 
proper discipline. This is the more important, 
inasmuch as corporeal punishment in the school room 
is now discountenanced, thus making it essentially 
necessary that Teachers should be well versed in that 
milder system of discipline which has now obtained 
in our best regulated schools. 

Mr. Burrowes in assuming the chair as presiding 
officer of the Institute, said we cid not come here to 
make speeches but to work—to do something—to 





learn something that may be beneficial hereafter— 
and he would therefore not occupy the valuable time 
of the Institute with any unnecessary remarks of his, 
either on the present occasion, or at any other stage 
of its proceedings. He then introduced to the Insti- 
tute, David Parsons, of Wellsville, Ohio, and Elias 
Schneider, of Pottsville, Pa., who, with other gentle- 
men who were expected to arrive during the session, 
had been invited to officiate as the regular Instructors 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Parsons made a few remarks on the history, 
nature, and importance of Teachers’ Institutes. Ten 
or twelve years ago he attended the first Teachers’ 
Institute held in the Union. Then they were con- 
ducted differently from Institutes of the present day. 
We had no lecturers then; every Teacher present 
had something to say for himself, experience in teach- 
ing and maintaining discipline in the school room 
was related, and thus an interchange of opinion was 
effected which resulted in much good to all concern- 
ed. The lecturer adverted briefly to the ignorance 
of parents as one of the great obstacles in the way cf 
progress in education, as well as in the formation of 
Institutes of this kind, and one of our objects is to in- 
form them as well as their children—to convince 
them of the importance of this great work. 

Mr. Parsons then proceeded to deliver his intro- 
ductory lecture on Orthography, in the course of 
which he explained the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage, which were repeated and practised by the 
members of the Institute in concert. 

Mr. Scuyetver followed on Geography, prefacing 
his lecture with some introductory remarks appro- 
priate to the occasion. He expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the interest manifested by the Teachers of 
Lancaster in the progress of Education; the prompt 
attendance of so many is an evidence that they are 
determined to elevate the standard of their profession 
and to show that they have a claim upon the public 
consideration. The profession of Teaching must be 
elevated by the efforts of Teachers themselves, by the 
acquisition of useful knowledge and sound practical 
truths. The majority of the great men of our coun- 
try are not rich and lofty by inheritance; they are 
self-made men; through struggling, and oftimes 
through privation, they rose from obscurity to the 
highest eminence of fame and usefulness. ‘Che lec- 
turer reverted briefly to the fact of so many learned 
lawyers and doctors having once in their lives been 
teachers. Why did they leave us! Because, for 
various reasons, the profession of teaching has not 
been as honorable in the world’s estimation, or as 
profitable to those engaged in it, as the profession of 
medicine or law. It is fur us teachers, then, to dig- 
nify our profession ; and then we may hope to retain 
those great minds with us who are constantly going 
out from among us. 


Mr. Schneider then proceeded with his lecture on 
Geography, which he described as an interesting 
study—not a dry detail of facts and statistics, as is 
so often alleged. Both teachers and books begin at 
the wrong end of the science. The pupil should be 
taught the geography of his own home before he is 
taken into foreign lands. He should be familiarized 
with his own county—its streams and mountains, its 
towns, villagesand roads. Mr. S. criticised some of 
the questions in the books which do not lead the pu- 
pil’s mind to the idea intended. Of this he gave 
several pertinent examples. 


Mr. Parsons followed with an introductory lecture 
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on Arithmetic, with illustrations on the black board. 
After a recess of ten minutes, Mr. Parsons lec- 
tured on Vocal Music, and closed the afternoon ses- 
sion witha discourse on Elocution, when the Insti- 
tute adjourned to meet at 7 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION, 


A large number of citizens were present this even- 
ing, in addition to the teachers who had attended 
during the day. 

A. H. Hoop, Esq., was announced. His subject 
was the “ Duty of the State to educate its citizens.” 
The speaker handled the subject in an able and in- 
teresting manner, adducing strong facts and argu- 
ments in favor of the extension of popular education 
by the government. In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. H. noticed a fact which ought to impress our citi- 
zens with the importance of advancing our common 
school system. He said that it is not the highly cul- 
tivated who are arraigned before our criminal court. 
Out of nearly one hundred cases during the late term 
of the Quarter Sessions, the accused, with a rare ex- 
ception, were persons whose minds had never been 
educated and enlightened. 

J. P. Wickersuam, Esq., Principal of Marietta 
Academy, next addressed the audience on “ The 
Teacher and Teaching.” He introduced his sub- 
ject by an argument to prove that from the ne- 
cessity of his nature man needed Education; that 
this want could not be fully supplied by self- 
culture, religious instruction or parental training; 
and hence conclu‘ed that teaching was a legitimate 
business, manifestly God appointed. 


The subject was then divided into two parts: The 


. wants of the pupil and the qualification of the teach- 


er. As wants of the pupil, subordination, knowledge 
and mental discipline, were named and discussed at 
length. The qualifications of the Teacher.were a 
natural aptitude for government, ability to keep pu- 
pil’s employed, self-government, consistency, upright- 
ness of character, a sufficient knowledge and a true 
conception of the end aimed at in education. 


Throughout the lecture allusions were made tothe 
incompetency of teachers, their want of professional 
pride and the indifference of the community respect- 
ing education. In conclusion an earnest appeal was 
made to teachers, in view of their great influence and 
responsibility, to do their duty—* to labor and wait” 
until future generations more enlightened shall do 
them justice. 

At the close of Mr. W.’s lecture, the Institute ad- 
journed, after prayer by the Rev. H. Harbaugh, until 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 





Tvespay, January 25. 


A number of teachers and others from the country 
having arrived since yesterday, the roll showed a 
considerable inerease of members. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Drysdale, followed with 

Sineine, by Mr. Parsons, who continued his in- 
structions in Orthography, followed by Mr. Schnei- 
der’s sedond discourse on Geography. 

After a recess of ten minutes, 

Mr. Wickersuam delivered a lecture on English 
Grammar, in which he exemplified the plan of teach- 
ing which experience with his own classes had indi- 
cated as the most practical and successful. He was 
not very complimentary to the manufacturers of cer- 
tain rules and definitions in the books. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After singing by Mr. Parsons, in concert with the 
members of the Institute, the following resolution 
was adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of this Institute be 
requested to reserve such questions as they may wish 
toask, until such time as may be appointed for that 
purpose, so that the Instructor may not be interrupted 
in his lecture. 

Mr. Wickersuam continued his lecture on English 
Grammar, and was followed by 

Mr. Parsons on Eiocution. 

The President announced that a telegraphic des. 
patch had been received from the Hon. F. W., 
Hucues, Superintendent of Common Schools, inti- 
mating that the presence of Gov. Bigler, and Mr, 
Hughes might be expected during some part of the 
session of the Institute: those gentlemen having been 
invited by the ccmmittee of arrangement. 

After a recess of ten minutes— 

Mr. Scunerper lectured on ‘ Astronomy in con- 
nection with Geography,’ in which, with the aid of 
the Globe, he illustrated the motions of the earth as 
affecting the seasons. 

Mr. Parsons followed on Arithmetic, after which 
half an hour was spent in questioning the instruc- 
tors. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Scunerper read a lecture on History, the ob- 
ject of which was to indicate the true end of the 
study of that sience, viz: nota mere knowledge of 
acts and facts however important or stiring, in their 
chronological order, but the discovery and due appre- 
ciation of those great life principles of human pro 
gress, which have moulded the past, are influen- 
cing the present, and must govern the future. 

Mr. A. M. Franrz, teacher and member of the 
Institute, next read a beautifully written, able and 
practical lecture on * Teachers’ Institutes.” It was 
well adapted to the occasion, and ought to have been 
heard by every teacher in the county. 

Mr. J. S. Crumpaven concluded the evening’s it- 
struction by reading a lecture on the “German 
Race,” in the course of which the origin, migrations, 
national influences and present condition of this 
mighty portion of the human family in Europe, were 
described with marked ability; and the position, vir- 
tues, defects and duties of Pennsylvania, which was 
termed the **Germany of America,” were clearly 
indicated. 

After singing led by Mr. Parsons, and prayer by 
Rev. J. Abel Baldwin, the Institute adjourned. 





Wepnespay, January 26. 

Institute convened at 9 o’clock, and prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Pennell Coombe. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the President and two Vice Presi- 
dents of the Lancaster County Educational Associa- 
tion, with four members of this Institute, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, be a committee to make 
arrangements for the next meeting of this Institute. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to report general resolutions expressive 
of the sentiments of the present Institute. 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a committee of 
five to report a list of the Common School Districts 
in the county, the Directors of which have granted 
their Teachers permission to attend this Institute. 

It was also Resolved, That after to-night an hour 
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of each evening session be appropriated to the dis- 
cussion of such questions as may be deemed expedient 
by the teachers present. 

The regular exercises of the day were then re- 
sumed in the following order: 

Singing—by Mr. Parsons. 

Etymology—by Mr. Perkins. 

Orthography—by Mr. Parsons. 

The following committees were announced by the 
President : 

Committee on next Institute—Tho. H. Burrowes, 
J. P. Wickersham, N. Dodge, J. Martin, M. G. Mar- 
ple, A. M. Frantz, M. F. Hawke. 

Committee on Resolutions—L. M. Hobbs, J. P. 
Wickersham, J, 8. Crumbaugh, Seymour Preston, 
John H. Davis. 

Committee on Districts—J. W. Clarke, T. Kirk 
White, S. G. Fehl, D. 8. Burns, J. N. McCartney. 

After a recess of ten minutes, 

Mr. Scnnerper delivered a lecture on Geometry, 
with practical illustrations on the blackboard. 

M. F. Hawke offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That self-respect should induce every 
teacher either to step forward and enrol his name as 
a member, or to withdraw from the sessions of the 
Institute. 

Dr. Gibbons, chairman of the finance committee, 
reported $1,50 for gentlemen and $1,00 for ladies as 
the quota of the amount necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the Institute. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After some preliminary business—enrolling the 
names of new members, &c.— 

Mr. Beck, Principal of the Litiz Academy, deliv- 
ered a lecture on Penmanship, which gave evidence 
of a thorough knowledge of his subject. He was 
followed by 

Mr. Perkins on Etymology, and 

Mr. Parsons on Elocution. 

At the close of Mr. Parson’s address, half an hour 
was pleasantly and profitably spent in propounding 
questions to the instructors, when the Institute ad- 
journed until seven in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION, 

On motion, Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to ascertain and report the ex- 
pense of printing the proceedings and catalogue of 
members of this Institute in pamphlet form, and of 
furnishing each member with a suitable certificate of 
membership to be signed by the officers. 

Under which resolution the following committee 
was appointed: J. W. Clarke, Dr. J. Gibbons, D. 8. 
Kieffer, A. Rowe, Chas. Twining. 

The Rev, N. Dopes, Prineipal of Cedar Hill Fe- 
male Seminary, then delivered a lecture on “School 
Government,” in the course of which the kind of gov- 
ernment necessary in schools was ably described, and 
the means of administering it and securing proper 
discipline and order were fully explained, from the 
ample stores of the lecturer’s experience. 

Mr. Parsons then gave a Physiological lecture on 
the circulation of the blood*and the respiratory sys- 
tem, with especial reference to the ventilation of 
school rooms. 

The Rev. H. Harsaven concluded with a lecture 
on “the use of the Bible in schools,” in the course 
of which he contended that neither “ teaching” nor 
“ intellectual culture ” nor “ instruction ” nor “train- 
ing,” nor “education ” expressed the full idea of the 





child’s wants at the hands of those who are respon- 
sible for his right bringing up. But that the word 
“nurture ” which expresses the idea of his religious, 
as well as his moral, intellectual and physical culture 
does; and contended that all these ought to proceed 
together. He concluded with a statement of the rea- 
sons for the continued use of the Bible as a school 
book, and a reply to the arguments against it. 

After prayer by the Rev. N. A. Keyes, adjourned. 


Tuurspay, January 27. 


‘Finance committee met at 9 o’clock to receive the 
regular quota of members towards defraying expen- 
ses. 

A resolution was adopted, directing the Chair to 
appoint a Committee of five to nominate officers for 
the next session of the Lancaster County Teachers’ 
Institute. The President announced the following 

Committee on Officers—E. D. Roath, Jas. Me- 
Clure, J. K. Sypher, J. S. Zellers, M. Benedict. 

After prayer by the Rev. Geo. W. Clawges, the 
regular course of instruction was resumed, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Arithmetic—by Mr. Parsons. 

Etymology—by Mr. Perkins. 

Elocution—by Mr. Lamborn. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Session was opened with singing, by Mr. 
Parsons, in concert with the members, who under his 
instruction became very proficient in vocal music. 

Mr. Parsons then lectured on Elocution. 

Mr. Perkins on Etymology. 

Mr. Wickersham on English Grammar. 

The remainder of the Session was devoted to pro- 
pounding questions to the instructors. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The large Hall in which the Institute met, (100 
feet by 60) was well filled with an intelligent audi- 
ence. 

The Rev. Walter S. Drysdale read the first lec- 
ture. His subject was “Taste,” considered with 
special reference to poetry. Not only was a most 
enlarged knowledge of the writers of poetry, both 
English and American, manifested, but a nice per- 
ception of their spirit and beauty. The conclusion 
mainly presented to the minds of the audience was 
the principle, that the cultivation of a taste for the 
beautiful in art and science, is among the most effec- 
tive means of elevating our ideas and sentiments to 
a full comprehension and appreciation of the true and 
the right in morals and religion. 

Henry S. Myers, Esc., then delivered a lecture 
an “ The Claims of the Teacher on Society,” in the 
course of which this important subject was reviewed 
in the relation of the teacher to society in all its mem- 
bers and departments; but the duty of parental co-op- 
eration with those to whom the culture of their off- 
spring is entrusted, was discussed and set forth in an 
especially able manner. The claims of the teachers 
to respect equally high as that accorded to the other 
learned professions, and to compensation in propor- 
tion to the responsible duties performed by them, were 
also well and thoroughly urged. 

Mr. Wickersham offered the following Resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Since the good effects resulting from the 
adoption of our present Common School Law, though 
many, have never been commensurate with the sound- 
ness of its provisions, the hopes of its framers, or the 
demands of the educational interests of the State; it 
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is proper that we, assembled as an Institute, composed 
almost exclusively of Teachers, vitally interested in 
its success, should suggest some additions cr amend- 
ments, which in our judgment would increase its ef- 
ficiency. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully, but earnestly re- 
commend to our Legislature so toamend the Common 
School Law of the State as to make provision, Ist, 
For the appointment, by some competent authority, 
of a well-qualified practical teacher as county super- 
intendent of schools in every district or county in the 
Commonwealth. 2nd, For the appropriation of a small 
portion of the school fund to defray in part the ex- 
penses of holding Teachers’ Institutes, wherever a 
sufficient number of Teachers may assemble for the 
purpose. 3d, For an increase in the minimum length 
of time of keeping the schools open from three, to at 
least six months. 4th, For the establishment, as soon 
as possible, of two or more State Normal Schools. 


Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and reso- 
lution be signed by the officers of the Institute, and 
transmitted to the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
Secretary of State, Speaker of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives at Harris- 
burg. 

Mr. Twrintna submitted the following, which, after 
considerable discussion by the members of the Insti- 
tute, were also unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this 
Institute, that the success of the Common Schools 
would be greatly promoted by the adoption of an uni- 
form serics of text books, and by the grading of the 
schools, wherever the circumstances of the district 
admit of graded schools. 

That without the constant and earnest co-operation 
of parents, especially in the matter of the punctual 
attendance of pupils, the labors of the Teacher will 
be of little avail. , 

That the Directors of the several Districts are re- 
spectfully advised and urged to furnish erch school 
with a sufficient surface of blackboard to admit of ex- 
ercising al] the pupils thereon: and that we recom- 
mend to our fellow teachers the constant and syste 
matic use of this best means of illustration. 

The Institute was then dismissed with prayer by 
Mr. Parsons. 

Fripay, January 28. 

The Session was opened with singing by Mr. Par- 
sons, “nd prayer by Rev. Mr. Drysdale. 

Mr. Parsons lectured on the general principles of 
Arithmetic, &c. 

Mr. Perkins on Etymology. 

Mr. Wickersham on English Grammar, &c. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Twrntna, from the committee appointed to re- 
port on printing the proceedings of the Institute, and 
a Card of membership, submitted the following which 
was adopted : 

Upon inquiry, it has been ascertained that 1000 
copies of printed proceedings (containing 16 octavo 
pages each,) in addition to 200 certificates of mem- 
bership, can be printed at an expense of $20,00: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the same be done by the institute 
atan early date; and it is further. 

Resolved, That the certificate be in the following 
form, viz: 


ber of Lancaster co. Teachers’ Institute, at this 
date,” signed by the officers; and that the motto shal] 
be “ Excelsior.” 

The Committee appointed to report Officers for the 
next meeting of the Teachers’ Institute, submitted 
the following, which was adopted : 

President.—THOS. H. BURROWES, City. 

Vice Presidents.—J. S. Crumbaugh, city ; M. G, 
Marple, E Donegal; L. M. Hobbs, Manor; Prof, 
John Beck, Litiz. 

Secretaries.—D. 8. Kieffer, Strasburg twp., Sey. 
mour Preston, Bart. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Amos Rowe, City. 

Treasurer—Dr. Jos. Gibbons, U. Leacock, 

After the usual exercise in vocal music, 

Mr, Wickersuam replied to various questions put 
by members of the Institute, and stated his views on 
the proper mode ot teaching Book Keeping, &c. 

Mr. Perxins concluded his instruction in Etymol- 
ogy. 

a F. Houston, Esq., of Columbia read an inte- 
resting essay on “ composition.” 

Mr. Parsons concluded his course of instruction by 
addressing the Institute on various interesting topies 
connected with schools, teaching, the blackboard &c., 
after which he excercised a class in spelling, to ex- 
hibit his mode of teaching orthography and definition, 
by means of the slate—adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Hall was crowded in every part by an audi- 
ence manifesting the deepest attention and the liveli- 
est interest in the proceedings. 

The President stated that he had just received a 
despatch from the Superintendent of Com. Schools, 
stating that an unexpected call to Philadelphia on of- 
ficial business would prevent his attendance, and de- 
siring to have him excused by the Institute ; he also 
stated that the Governor had probably been prevented 
by public business from being present. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the next quarterly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Educational Association (of which 
the members of the present Institute will be mem- 
bers,) shall be held in the city of Lancaster, on the 
second Saturday in April, 1853. 

In accordance with the constitution of the same 
association, the following local committee was ap 
pointed to make arrangements for the April meeting: 
J. 8S. Crumbaugh,Jno. Wise,Jacob Price, Amos Rowe, 
and Henry S. Myers. 

Grorce Forp, Esq.. by request of the officers of 
the Institute, then read an able lecture on “the deffu- 
sion of Knowledge,” in the course of which a strong 
clear view was given of the achievements hitherto 
effected by the educated intellect of man; whence 
was argued the necessity and right of still further 
advancement, and of the elevation of the whole race. 
Cox. Reau Frazer, in compliance with a call by 
the Institute, next delivered an able and forcible ex- 
tempore address, in the course of which the true re- 
lation of the Common School system to our republican 
institutions was maintained : the vital necessity of the 
education of females in connection with their con- 
trolling influence as mother—the first teacher—was 
considered and urged: and the Bible asserted to be 
not only the source of religious instruction, but the 
origin of our code of morals, and the civilizer, and 
liberator of the world, 

A. H. Hoop, Esq., then addressed the Institute, by 
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ity of administering school government “in mercy.” 
He concluded by congratulating the members upon 
the stand they had taken in the formation of the In- 
stitute, and encouraged them to persevere in the good 
work so well begun. 

G. W. Crarke, from the committee appointed to 
ascertain in what School Districts the respective 
Boards of Directors granted permission to their 
Teachers to attend the meetings of this Institute, 
made the following report which was adopted : 

That Conestoga, E. Donegal, W,. Lampeter, Ra- 
pho, Strasburg Boroughand Lancaster city granted 
the permission without deduction of time or pay.— 
The committee therefore beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be ten- 
dered to those Boards of Directors whose Teachers 
were, by their action, enabled to attend the meetings 
of the Institute, without deduction of time or pay. 

Resolved, That in review of the pleasure and prof- 
it we have received during our attendance on the 
meetings of the Institute, we sympathise with those 
of our fellow Teachers, whom circumstances beyond 
their control prevented from attending those meetings. 

Mr. C. B. Hartman offered the following which 
was unanimously adopted : 

In consideration of the valuable and important ser- 
vices as Lecturers and Teachers, rendered to this In- 
stitute by Messrs. Parsons, Schneider, Perkins, Beck, 
Wickersham @nd others, 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Institute 
are due and tendered to them for their important ser- 
vices. 

Messrs. Parsons and Perkins, (Mr. Schneider 
having been compelled to return to Pottsville on 
Thursday,) then addressed the members of the Insti- 
tute in eloquent language,which will not soon be for- 
gotten, and concluded by taking their leave of the 
Institute, as Instructors. 


The Committee on general resolutions reported 
the following which were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, Sensible for the deep necessity there 
is for the elevation of the profession of Teaching and 
the improvement of Teachers, we desire to give pub- 
lic sanction to those means which are best calculat- 
ad to promote the wished for ends: therefore 
! 1. Resolved,That in the absence of Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes recommend themselves to us 
as the cheapest and most efficient means of obtain- 
ing instruction in the principles of Teaching, and 
fostering a just professional spirit. 

2. Resolved, That we think the good results already 
produced justify us in advising our sister counties to 
organize similar Institutes throughout the State ; 
and that we consider ourselves as bound, during the 
coming year, to advance the cause of this Institute ; 
and that we shall labor diligently to ensure a full 
attendance at our next meeting, to be held at such 
time and place as the committee of arrangements 
shall determine. 

3. Resolved, That as a means of elevating their 
profession we earnestly recommend to all Teachers 
to insist on a thorough examination by some compe- 
tent practical Teacher, of their fitness to discharge 
its duties; which certificate of competence shall in 
all cases be an indispensable pre-requisite for se- 
curing professional countenance and sympathy. 

4. Resolved, That we will promote and advance 
the interests of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
in all possible ways; believing it to be an important 





agent in the building up of the interests of Teaching 
and Teachers. 

5. Resolved, That we return our sincere thanks 

to the citizens of Lancaster for their kindness 
in receiving us into their families and minis- 
tering to our wants; and to Mr. C. Hager for 
the liberal terms on which the use of Fulton Hall 
during the time of our meeting has been granted to 
us. 
6. Resolved, That we duly appreciate the benefit 
conferred upon us by the able evening lectures and 
addresses of Messrs. Hood, Wickersham, Schneider, 
Frantz, Crumbaugh, Dodge, Parsons, Harbaugh, 
Drysdale, Myers, Ford and Frazer, and present to 
them our thanks. 

7. Resolved, That we feel deeply grateful to the 
editors of the press in the city and county of Lan- 
caster for publishing the notices and calls under 
which this Institute assembled, and especially to 
those who noticed and enforced those calls by their 
well timed editorial remarks. 

8. Resolved, That we likewise return our thanks 
to the able officers who have presided over us with 
so much success: and especially to our efficient Pre- 
sident to whom is due our deepest gratitude, as being 
the main instrument in affording us the rich repast 
which we have enjoyed during the week we have 
been together. 

On motion of Seymour Preston, 

Resolved, That a committee of five ladies be ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to be presented to the 
next meeting of the Teachers’ Institute. 

Under this resolution the President appointed the 
following committee: Mrs. Mailly, Miss Maria L. 
Black, Miss Clara Ellmaker, Miss Elizabeth Coates 
and Miss Mary O’Donnell. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Institute will ad- 
journ finally at 11 o’clock, A. M. to-morrow. 

Burn’s Adieu was then sung with great feeling 
and effect; and after prayer by the Rev. W. S. 
Drysdale, the Institute adjourned. 


Sarvrpay, January 29. 


The Finance Committee reported that the total 
nett receipts, by them, was $215—which would be 
sufficient to meet all expenses, including that of 
printing proceedings and certificates. 

The following preamble and resolutions were then 
adopted : 

Wuenreas, It is the belief of the members of this 
Institute that the system of teaching generally fa- 
vored by our patrons is not the best; with a view, 
therefore, to discuss the different plans of teaching 
and to make that system the most popular which is 
best : 

Resolved, That upon each of the branches, Ortho- 
graphy, Penmanship, Geography, Arithmetic and 
Grammar, a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair, and that these several committees be request- 
ed to report at the next meeting of this Institute. 

Under this resolution the chair appointed the fol- 


lowing committees : 
On Orthography—Josiah Landis, Mary A. Dif- 


fenderfer, D. Fulton. 
Penmahehip—John Beck, Maria Gill, John G. 
ood 


Georgraphy—J. R. Sypher, Emma McClelland, 
John Martin. 

Arithmetic—Seymour Preston, Ada Clemson, M. 
H. Oberholtzer. 
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Grammar—G. W. Clawges, Hannah C. Cranston, 
Joseph N. McCartney. 

The Presipent then announced that the business 
of the Institute was concluded, and that it had been 
his design on no occasion during the session to 
occupy its time by speaking except in discharge 
of the indispensable duties of the chair. But 
as there seemed to be a pause in their pro- 
ceedings while the Secretaries were preparing 
the certificates of membership, he would depart from 
his intended course so far as to disavow any claim 
to the thanks which had been tendered by the Insti- 
tute. On the contrary, the members were entitled 
to his thanks for having placed him in an honorable 
and pleasant position, where, without any labor, (for 
there was no difficulty in presiding over such a body) 
he could witness and be improved by their proceed- 
ings. He could, however, on the part of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, who had been charged with 
the duty of preparing and giving form to the Insti- 
tute, honestly receive their thanks, for here, he be- 
lieved, they were in some measure deserved. To 
have been instrumental in calling together such as- 
semblage—to have arranged its doings—to have pro- 
vided its Instructors, were services for which some 
degree of praise could be fairly received, and on the 
part of the committee the proffered thanks were 
therefore frankly accepted as the best reward for 
the pains which had been taken. 

Of their Instructors it could not now be improper 
to speak. In Mr. Parsons they had beheld the ready 
scholar, the cheerful gentleman and the Christian— 
all elements in the character of the successful 
Teacher: Mr. Schneider’s sound and thorough learn- 
ing, clearness of mind and expression, and great 
modesty, presented another type of the same char- 
acter; and Mr. Perkin’s intimate acquaintance with 
the structure and genius of our language had also 
exhibited the scholarship of the accomplished teach- 
er. Of Mr. Beck, Mr. Wickersham and the other 
gentlemen who had favored them with instruction, 
it would be unnecessary to speak, for they were 
known to all. With such aid the Institute could 
not have failed of success. He concluded by con- 
gratulating the members upon its decisive success, 
and wished them alla safe and pleasant return to 
their homes. Adjourned finally. 

D. 8S. Krerrer, Rec. Secretary. 
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Calvin Kendig, 
Henry F. Musselman, 
Michael Benedict, 
John H. Davis, 
Horace Dasher, 
James Garvin, 
Gabriel Shaffner, 
Benj. F. Rowe, 
Francis McClure, 
John H. Zeller, 
Franklin Breneman, 
John K. Barr, 

John J. Zercher, 
Milton L. Brosius, 
Henry C. Herr, 
Luther A. Smith, 
John Beck, 

T. K. White, 
Henry Hoak, 
Jacob H. Sweigart, 
Israel Bushong, 

D. C. Summy, 

J. R. Sypher, 

H. Painter, 

S. Lindsay, 

S. L. Fehl, 
Washington Clark, 
Jesse H. Davis, 
Geo. W. Clawges, 
Chas. Twining, 

S. H. Cassel, 

R. W. Bard, 

B. F. Ibach, 

Chas. F. Long, 

D. Herr, Pequea, 
C. Herr, jr. do. 

A. Engle, 

Andrew M. Frantz, 
H. K. Swope, 

E. Lamborn, 
Jacob Price, 
Benjamin Herr, jr. 
M. H. Oberholtzer, 
E. G. Groff, 

O. H. Cadwalader, 
Jacob Bower, 

M. Lichty, 

J. N. Sosder, 

E. B. Weaver, 
Daniel Herr, Farmer, 
W. D. Blesinger, 
Thos. H. Burrowes, 
J. B. Livingston, 








Maria Gill, 
Henrietta Cromwell, 
Catharine Eberman, 
Lydia Speakman, 
Elizabeth Coates, 
Emma McClellan, 
Ann J. McClellan, 
Anna E. Preston, 
Martha David, 

M. A. Sullivan, 
Eliza Smith, 

Anna E. Herr, 
Sallie Kennedy. 





MALE MEMBERS. 


James McClure, 
Amos Rowe, 

Henry M. Harman, 
S. Snyder, 

Joseph N. McCartney, 
Jacob Huber, 

Wn. T. Kessler, 
Amaziah M. Herr, 
L. M. Hobbs, 

H. K. Musselman, 
A. G. Hamaker, 

D. Fulton, 

Abraham Shank, 

M. F. Hauke. 

M. G, Marple, 

Levi A. Guthrie, 

D. S. Burns, 

S. M. Clare, 

A. 8. H. Ehrisman, 
Joseph W. Clark, 
E. D. Roath, 

J. Bossler, 

J. O. Steinheiser, 
John M. Ensminger, 
Levi Uhler, 

John M. Grider, 
Edwin McKenzie, 
Francis M. Lennox, 
Amos Minnich, 
John S. Crumbaugh, 
Josiah Landis, 
Joshua O. Colburn, 
Jas. P. Wickersham, 
John A. Peters, 
Edwin Quigley, 
John G. Hood, 

C. B. Hartman, 
Rev. W.S. Drysdale, 
Kersey Coates, 
Henry S. Myers, 
Seymour Preston, 
John Wise, 

D. Hartman, 

J. M. Frantz, 

John Miller, 

John Martin, 

A. H. Hood, 

D.S. Kieffer, 

F. H. Hershey, 
David Miller, 

John F. Houston, 
Geo. M. Steinman, 
Amos Slaymaker, 
Zuriel Swope, 


Abraham Hostetter. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW CASTLE 
COUNTY, DELAWARE. 


We have received the proceedings of this body, 
which seems to be neither the first nor the second 
that has met, and feel that our neighbors in Del- 
aware are on the right track. After the reading 
of an able report, by Dr. Bush, on “ School House 
Architecture” and Ventilation, the following reso- 
lutions, which go to the root of the matter, were reit- 
erated and adopted :—Eb. 


Resolved, That the Architecture of School houses 
throughout this county is defective, the structure and 
furnishing of the school rooms inconvenient, and in 
nearly every case there is no proper construction for 
yentilation—so that pupils are hindered in their stu- 
dies; their health, at this most important period, is 
impaired, the body distorted, and seeds of disease 
implanted. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to issue 
interrogatories and procure information as to the 
state of the school districts of this county. 

Resolved, That it be urged upon the consideration 
of the General Assembly, that provision should be 
made for re-districting New Castle County, or for 
correcting and remedying, as far as practicable. ine- 
qualities or defects in the laying out of school 
districts. 

Resolved, That the cause of Common Schools 
should be advanced by an Agent visiting each School 
District, and District School in the county, to diffuse 
information, and, by private intercourse and public 
addresses excite in Parents and Children higher re- 
gard for school privileges, more concern for school 
advantages, juster views of what schools should be, 
and what accommodations should be provided—as 
school houses, grounds and fixtures—and deeper gen- 
cra] interest in this all important subject :—also to 
collect statistics relative to the schools, so as to exhi- 
bit the practical operation of the system: his reports 
to be made to the Governor from time to time, and 
published for the benefit ef the people. 

Resolved, That the Genera] Assembly be applied 
to, at their next session, to provide for the appointment 
of an Agent, according to the preceding resolution, 
and for proper compensation to such agent to be drawn 
from the School fund. 

Resolved, That we reiterate the resolution of form- 
er School Conventions, and declare that it continues 
to be of the utmost importance that the commission- 
ers and clerks of school districts, shall attend at least 
once in each month at the school house in their dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of ascertaining the progress of 
the scholars, the general condition and regulation of 
the school,as well as how far the qualifications of the 
Teacher fit him for his duties. 

Resolved, That it be recommended, that the com- 
missioners of each district, cause to be placed cases 
for the deposit and preservation of mineral and geo- 
logical specimens, in each school house, and that the 
teachers and scholars be recommended to look for 
and obtain specimens of the mineral and geological 
formation of their districts. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the com- 
missioners of school districts, to cause to be taught in 
their schools the science of Agricultural Chemistry. 

Resolved, That application be made to the Legis- 
lature at its next session, fora law appointing a Board 
of Examiners, who shall examine carefully all appli- 





cants as teachers for schools in this county ; and that 
it shall be required that no teacher shal] be employed 
in any district, who shal] not present to the commis- 
sioners the certificate of approval by the Board of 
Examiners. 








Academies, Seminaries V Colleges. 





Franklin and Marshal College. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shal College, held in Lancaster on the 25th ult., for 
organizing the Board, &c., the Rev. John F. Mesick, 
was, on motion, elected’ Chairman pro tem., and 
James L. Reynolds, Esq., Secretary pro. tem. 


The roll of Trustees having been called, the Chair- 
man announced that a quorum competent to transact 
business was present. 

At the call of the Chairman the Rev. J. W. Nevin 
opened with prayer. 

The Letters Patent issued under the sea] of the 
State incorporating Franklin and Marshal College 
were read, and accepted by the Trustees. 

Messrs. Heiner, Gloninger, Wolf, Atlee, Keyes, 
and Hiester were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the permanent organization of the Board. 
They subsequently made their report and an election 
was held which resulted in the unanimous election 
of the following geutlemen as the Officers of the 
Board, viz: 

President.—Hon. James Buchanan. 

Vice Presidents.—Rev. J. F. Mesick and 8. Bow- 
man, D. D. 

Recording Secretary.—Rev. N. A. Keyes. 

Treasurer.—John Reynolds, Esq. 


The following gentlemen, viz: Messrs. C. Hager, 
D. Longenecker, J. W. Gloninger, P. K. Breneman, 
J. L. Atlee, N. A. Keyes, and John Reynolds, were 
appointed a committee to examine the several sites 
for the College building in the city and the vicinity, 
to ascertain the terms on which they can respectively 
be obtained, and make a full report of their proceed- 
ings at the next meeting. 

Messrs. Nevin, Wolf, Bowman, Bomberger, Heiner, 
Konigmacher, and Mesick, were appointed a com- 
mittee to report a system of Instruction and Disci- 
pline for the College—to procure plans for the Col- 
lege buildings with estimates of the cost of each, 
and report their own views concerning the same at 
the next meeting of the Board, 

On motion it was also Resolved, that “ FRANKLIN 
anp Marsnat Coiiece” be opened in Lancaster 
for the reception of students in the fall of this year. 
—Examiner & Herald. 








A Problem. 

A person having a tract of land in the form of a 
trapezium, containing 138 Acres, bounded by four 
sides, as follows: from A to B 40 chains, from B to 
C. 30 chains, from C to D 41 chains, and from D to 
A 39 chains, wishes to divide it into two equal parts 
by a line running from angle A to the side D C.— 
What is the length of the division liae ? 

J. McCuves. 
Fairview, Strasburg township, Lancaster Co. 
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Original Communications. 
PHONETICS. 

Hail native language ! 

Here I salute thee.—™MILTonN. 


We may define language to be letters producing and 
forming words and sentences, but if we consider it accord- 
ing to the design thereof, then language is apt signs for the 
communication of thought. 

It becomes eloquence, philosophy, and music.—pENHAM. 

In force, precision, fluency, copiousness, tone, spirit 
and simplicity of construction combined, our language 
excels others. We take pleasure in the spread of our 
language, and would have it bear our religion and 
our arts to every people. Our commerce penetrates 
to every hamlet over the face of the earth, and with 
steam and lightning at the behest of our indomitable 
enterprise, we exult in the thought that our wishes 
may be realized. 

But we are far from such a consummation yet— 
there is a difficulty—one that prevents many of our 
own millions from acquiring our written language. 
Out of 80,000 words, not 
100 are spelled strictly as they are pronounced. The 


It is too hard to learn. 


rest bid defiance to rules, and we have no way of ac- 
quiring their written forms, but to learn the tune of 
each word separately, and to keep it in mind by con- 
stant practice. A child can learn to read as soon by 
learning each word separately by its face, as by using 
the letters (and their 658 values, p. 282,) as slippery 
stepping stones. This I have proved by experiment. 
We wonder how the Chinese can ever learn or re- 
tain their separate character for every word, and are 
amazed at finding the powers of the human mind 
equal to such a task. Wonderful indeed it is!—and 
no less wonderful in our case than in theirs. 

The Phonetic system obviates this difficulty. It is 
admitted by all that the Phonetic reading can be ac- 
quired in a very few weeks, 

But the common type is still to be learned by all 
who wish to read our current publications, and it is 
doubted (see Vol. 1, pp. 134, 163, 195, 227, 264, 180,) 
whether the Phonetic reading will aid in acquiring 
the common. Those who have tried it say that it 
does aid in a remarkable degree, and that readers so 
taught have a more correct, distinct, and agreeable 
utterance. 

I have not tried it, but I should th? ’ hat when 
the principles of the art of reading have but once 
been acquired, we do not need to learn them over 
again in learning to read a new character. Once 
having learned to read we may very soon learn the 
strange types of Greek, of German, or of Old Saxon, 
or the strange spelling of French or Spanish. The 
transition from the Phonetic to the Roman type is full 
as easy. Though not the same (p. 163,) they differ 
but “as one star from another.” 

Among the reasons which should commend the 





subject of Phonetics to the attention and favor of ey. 
ery parent, teacher, and philantropist, are, briefly, the 
following. 

1. Children learn to read so easily and 80 early, 
that books are thought of and consulted with pleasure, 
and are fixed favorites before the young mind becomeg 
wholly occupied with other sources of gratification, 
The temple of learning has been entered by a newly 
opened door, and its treasures viewed by the admiring 


neophyte, while the cumbrous bars of the old portals 
were being unfastened. 


2. In the same years that are usually given to 
practising the common manuscript to death, the pupil 
will acquire, by the very varied practice of the long 
and short-hand Phonetic writing, a freedom of hand 
and a skili in draughting now but rarely found; and 
with these the invaluable accomplishment of being 
able to write with five-fold facility, (and that is some. 
thing in these times of steam and telegraph and 
power printing.) Through such facilities the lives of 
eloquent and wise men will be virtually doubled. 

3. In addition to these advantages (priceless in more 
senses than one) we can hope to preserve the sweet 
and graceful modulations natural to the infant voice, 
As it is, they are, in the majority of cases, changed 
by our school exercises in reading, and their accompa, 
nying mouthing and mumbling, and false and falsetto 
utterances, into squeaking discord, most painful to 
the ear. This advantage will result from early Pho- 
netic practice, even if not continued. 

4. Our people will not be deterred from writing, 
as the greater part now are, by the difficulties and 
hatefulness of spelling, and the fear of ridicule. The 
practice of writing being universal, the spread of 
knowledge and of useful occupation of mind will be 
commensurate. We shall then advance in solid 


column. Our republican want is universal and 
equal education, 


5. A partial use of the Phonetic Alphabet would 
relieve us of the frequent uncertainty in the pronun- 
ciation of strange names and words. Even if an 
attempt is made to give the sound in common type, 
the difficulty mostly remains. If all your correspon- 
dents could meet, there would be warm greeting, but 
some proper names would trouble many a face until 
once heard. 

6. Instead of being hedged in by almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, our language would be easily acquired 
by foreigners; and the labors of missionaries, and 
the interests of merchants &c., immensely facilitated. 

Children should indeed be trained to the habit of 


facing and overcoming difficulties (p. 195, 228) 


but will they not meet enough, without our purposely , 


crowding difficulties that an adult never has patience 
to surmount, upon the very first steps of the tyro’s 
path !—putting him into a chapperal to start, and in 
tenerrimis annis ! 
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Phoneticians all agree (p. 265) in classifying the 
sounds of the language, and giving to each its own 
unchangeable character, after Dr. Franklin’s method. 
There are differences in selecting characters: for 
instance, Dr. Comstock would meet the views of lin- 
guists, while others seek the readiest apprehension of 
the mere English eye. 

Many years may elapse before the broad and smooth 
highway to English learning can be fully opened up, 
but I, for one, consider the stock good. 

| have assented to the opinion for some years, that 
the arts of Phonotypy and Phonography are the 
greatest educational improvements made since the 
invention of Printing ; yet in the illimitable field of 
mind there are many other measures and processes 
of the greatest value, and each laborer excels in his 
own particular work. 

Mr. Burrowes has conceded a full share of merit to 
the Phonetic system (p. 162.) More he cannot. His 
readers may have their hobbies and ride them as they 


jist—at home—but in the Journal—eo judice. 
Wa. G. Warina. 
Boalsburg, Centre co., 1853. 


HOW SHALL THE CHILD’S INTEREST BE 
EXCITED. 

Mr. Burrowes :—My heart is ever ready to re- 
jo'ce at the benevolent efforts made to advance learn- 
ing, particularly as the first object is generally to 
clear the sources of knowledge, beginning with the 
young and the studies adapted totheircapacity. But 
I fear, in our haste to advance rapidly, we sometimes 
produce wrong results. 

The impressions made on the infant mind are often 
as lasting as life. The character of every person, 
whoever he may be, is to a greater or less extent the 
reflection of that of his teachers. Our actions—even 
our very looks—are far more powerful teachers than 
our words: and we teach not only those whom we 
directly address, but, like the dew of heaven which 
insensibly moistens al] within its reach, our influence 
impresses every youthful mind within its sphere.— 
What an immense amount of good we may do; but 
oh, how much evil also! 

The aim of Teachers mostly is to advance children 
as rapidly as possible. This is right, if effected pro- 
perly. If pupils are once interested in their studies, 
their own curiosity wil] furnish the proper stimulus, 
and thence, according as they are bright, they will 
advance. ‘Then what we are to inquire for is, What 
will interest them soonest ? 

To give rewards is to buy them and impress them 
with the conviction that they are working for us. 

To punish is to compel them to do the same thing, 
with worse tendency and consequences. 

Mr. R. M. Hoskinson, in the Jan. No. of the Jour- 
nal, gives us the working of another plan, by which 





they are made to think they are learning more than 
is expected of them. 

Now by none of these plans are children interested 
in what they actually do learn. They are only in- 
terested in the reward, the rod, or the desire to ap- 
pear ove-smart. Wherefore, as soon as these stimu- 
lants are removed, the love of learning is gone also; 
or rather, it is found not to have existed. Hence 
also, even supposing the alphabet to have been mas- 
tered in three days, is it not more than probable that 
the pupil will fall back, peevish and disappointed, into 
his former state of carelessness, when he comes to 
spelling and finds that his progress is, from its arbi- 
trary character, necessarily as slow as that of others 
whom it took weeks—perhaps months—to learn the 
alphabet? The desire to effect more than was ex- 
pected, though a sufficient stimulus to master the A. 
B. C. is not only now quite insufficient, but the con- 
sequent disappointment may be found a real obstacle 
in his future course. 

It is admitted that if children cannot be brought to 
love learning for itself, there may be excuse for adop- 
ting some of these expedients. But we should first 
explore truth on every side, and endeavor to find a 
remedy in the application of its unchanging princi- 
ples to the nature of the youthful mind. 

May it not be that the path to learning is not smooth 
enough to make it pleasant and interesting to the in- 
experienced? If so, we must simplify. To expect 
a child to run before it can stand, would be folly.— 
Why not, then, proceed in learning, by gradation, as 
in other things? If this principle were fully carried 
out in our schools we should succeed better. 

Phonotypy simplifies spelling and reading and 
therefore interests learners in what they are to learn; 
and a love thus produced in the commencement will 
last, because it is true. This view being taken of 
the subject, we need not wonder at the success of' pho- 
notypic classes in common or current print. I can 
speak in this respect from experience. 

Each should, however, make himself as perfect as 


possible in the plan he has adopted; for almost any 
plan faithfully carried out will effect good, while the 


very best, ignorantly or carelessly applied, must fail. 
U. E. Bruner. 
Catasauque, Lehigh co., Jan. 1853. 





VISIT TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILA. 
We began at the primary, the lowest division, ex- 
amined the progress, step by step, from a bc to the 


first class. 
«© What next?” we asked. 
« The Secondary.” 
To the Secondary we went, boys and girls; the 


lowest division commencing where the Primary left 
off. Through one gradation to another we passed, 
until with the children, we had gone through the 
four or five divisions, to the first. 
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“ What then,” we asked * have they done ?” 

“Oh! no, this is preparatory to the Grammar 
School.” 

So to the Grammar School we bent our steps— 
Boys’ first. The fifth division learning something of 
Grammar and progressing in Arithmetic, Geography 
&c.; the 4th and the 3d, where history was added, 
succeeded ; then the 2nd, with Constitution of Uni- 
ted States, and the first with higher mathematics.— 
Iiere we stopped. 

“This is all then the State does for them?” we 
asked. 

« By no means,” said the gentlemanly principal, 
witha bland smile at our ignorance. “ This education 
is merely preparatory to the High School, the privi- 
leges of which are open to all, and where they receive 
either a mercantile, or collegiate course, as best suits 
their future prospects in life. 

“Good!” we mentally ejaculated, ‘“ Nobly has 
the State provided for her sons.” 

The lower divisions of the Girls’ School presented 
nearly the same aspect as the boys’, and but little 
change in the upper. Some English History was ac- 
quired in the first division, with less mathematics 
than in the corresponding class of the other sex. 

‘What then,” as we finished the survey of the 
text books of the upperclass. ‘ What next!” 

“This is the last division, there is nothing more,” 
with a perfectly lady-like smile at our ignorance. 

“Excuse us” (replying to the smile rather than 
the words) “this knowledge is merely elementary. 
On leaving you, where do your pupils go?” 

O, some go to the Normal School, and prepare 
themselves for teachers.” 

* But this must be a very small number in the 
school. What becomes of the remainder, who con- 
stitute such a large majority.” 

« Some leave, some continue to attend, going over 
the same lessons.” 

“Is there nothing higher, nothing to complete the 
education, that from the immaturity of mind, you 
can only begin? Surely you do not consider the 


knowledge of text books, acquired by memory onlys 
with scarcely any evidence of judgment, or under- 
starding, to be Education !” 

** So it is. We can donothing more in the Gram- 
mar Schools than pursue the prescribed course of 
study.” 

Yes, ‘so it is.’ Thus the State provides for her 
children. She lays the foundation well in her Pri- 
mary, Secondary, and Grammar Schools for both 
sexes. Nobly for her sons is the superstructure com- 
pleted in her High School, while Colleges all over 
the Jand join hands in the work. But neither the 
State, nor corporate institutions accomplish, what 
was so well designed, for the other sex. The mate- 
rials collected, the first steps taken, the foundation 
laid, and the State abandons the work, to be finished 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Reason being our chief instrument of instruction, 
we seek rather to create an appetite for knowledge 
than to satisfy it; preparing the mind rather for the 
foundation, and putting the materials within reach of 
the builder, than ourselves raising the superstruc. 
ture. ‘To do this we cultivate the memory and imag. 
ination first, and then the judgment. By exciting 
an interest in the mind, until it becomes inquisitive 
and evinces a desire for novelty, it is easily borne 
aloft from the dull routine of the country school-room ; 
as in Geometry, by deduction, step by step, to the re. 
sult; as in chemistry, by the aid of analysis, to dis. 
integrate every part, and show its rationale from the 
element to the product—now gradually exciting the 
imagination with the glories of science, and now 
humbling it with a sense of its own deficiencies, 

In order, however that our pupils may not only be- 
come familiar with the thoughts of others, but learn 
also to think for themselves, we frequently direct at- 
tention to some well known fact, the philosophy of 
which may not be clearly understood by children — 
Announcements of this kind are accompanied by 
sufficient general explanations to excite inquiry, still 
leaving something to be discovered. This discovery, 
however small, if accomplished by their own efforts, 
nerves them with confidence, and gives a self-reli- 
ance, which stimulates to greater achievments; and 
ultimately transforms the exercises of the school- 
room into the most exciting enjoyment. 


Our school being supplied with a small but valua- 
ble library, we call in the aid of literature as an in- 
structor for the more advanced pupils; believing its 
valuable auxilary, when properly used. 


Respecting government, experience teaches that a 
school is seldom better governed than when the 
teacher seems to govern least. The only rule to 
which we require observance is; “ Do right and 
hear the clock.” This may seem laconic, but we find 
it all-sufficient. By the latter clause of thisrequire- 
ment, it will be seer that we use the clock for the 
double purpose of marking the flight of time, and as 
a sonometer. When the impressive tick of the clock 
cannot be heard business is suspended, but not a word 
is said about noise. The hint is enough; the noisy 
hum is hushed: silence ensues; the solemn tick! 
tick! tick! proclaims that all is right, and business 
is resumed. 

By our order of exercises, we commence with the 
Alphabet, and proceed regularly upward to the sci- 
ences. From two to five minutes are set apart be- 
tween recitations for settling difficulties of a trivial 
nature; those of a more s: rious character being post 
poned to be be disposed of at recess or intermission— 
having an aversion to the intermixture of instruction 





by accident—or—not at all. Jane Grey. 
Philadelphia, January, 1853. 


with discipline. We do but one thing at a time,and 
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have a specified time for every exercise. We write 
but once a day, and cipher but once aday. Every 
Thursday afternoon we have a composition; every 
Friday a general review of all the exercises of the 


achool. D. S. Krerrer. 
Strasburg Twp., Lan. Co., Jan. 1853. 





A CHILD’S MIND AS SEEN IN A SCHOOL 
ROOM. 

Miniature Men and Women! Child conveys a 
wrong idea if it be notthis. True, the boy could not 
make a close bargain, or tell the texture of a muslin 
by the touch, or build up a rapid fortune upon credit; 
nor could he discuss the tariff, nor calculate the min- 
imum and maximum values of a compromise, but he 
has the identical feelings, passions, habits of thought, 
which his seniors exercise in al] these particulars.— 
The girl would fail in domestic management, in 
quick discernment and ready accommodation, in con- 
versational fulness and tact, but she has the wom- 
an’s fancy,aptness, and fluency, quietly awaiting con- 
ventional direction. The acorn enclosing the oak 
in its shell, or the egg containing the bird, are not 
analogies here; the oak a sapling with every oak- 
like quality, and the bird a birdling with the bird’s 
every attribute, are the resemblances. 

The School-Room affords an excellent opportunity 
for making this and similar observations. Mind, 
studied in the person of a child, is not studied in vain. 
It has interest, even when the notice is of but the 
babe, and the blank indifference of the first weeks of 


existence gives place to a widening circle of recog. 


nitions and preferences. But in the child at school, 
there is comparatively a world of ex erience: there 
is a settled disposition, there is a somewhat cultivated 
memory and power of judgment, there are habits of 
of self-guidance. 

Here comes a little girl, whose light step and 
cheerful countenance would almost cure a Misan- 
thrope. There isa ring in her voice like the holi- 
day sound of a favorite bell. Her figure and dress 
have nothing pinched or precise ; she is as natural as 
the fawn on the mountains. Yet she is dull in her 
perceptions, and among the slowest in most mental 
movements. Opposite to her is one nearly equal in 
size and years, only smaller in face and thinner in 
figure. She hasa more quiet yet cheerful expression, 
but the movements of her mind are rapid ; she catches 
your meaning in an instant, and judges as accurately. 
In the one case mere animal spirits, encouraged ina 
pleasant home, give their light to the face and elas- 
ticity to the step; while in the other, the cares of a 
large family, where every day’s bread is won by each 
day’s labor, throws some responsibility upon an eldest 
daughter, and quickens and matures her faculties. 

The sister of the largest girl on the first form, with 
the sprightly countenance, entered the school not long 





since with a number of others, who are slowly mak- 
ing their way upwards. She soon outstripped her 
companions and was advanced toa higher class. She 
has sustained her reputation up to this hour, for care- 
fulness in study and correctnessindeportment. The 
mental qualities of these sisters are very similar; 
their hand-writing, even, has many points of agree- 
ment. With native good minds, they have evidently 
had an impress at Home, which has rendered them 
alike in so many excellent traits. In contrast we 
may take two other sisters. Pleasant in appearance, 
they are uncommonly restless; and spirited move- 
ment often degenerates into an impudence that needs 
check. With abundance of animal spirits, the mo- 
tions of their intellect are sluggish, and they accom- 
plish slowly and with toil, what most of their class- 
mates find it easy todo withrapidity. The sluggish- 
ness of mind here is natural, but the waste of effort 
to secure accuracy and judgment in the school-room, 
is as attributable as the restlessness, to a boisterous 
and ignorant Home. 

But differences in disposition, native power, and 
habits acquired at home, are not the only interesting 
points seen in a child’s mind ina school room. If 
this be not a fitting place to study the philosophy of 
storms, it is to trace the influence of the weather up- 
on the feelings. A gay spring morning at school is 
not the same as a cheerless winter’s day; nor the 
crisp, frosty February like the sullen, rainy Novem- 
ber. Let the room be but comfortably warm, and 
diligence in study is best exemplified when the cheek 
glows under winter’s bracing air. Aday in July be- 
longs to the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
But the morning in spring is the time of times; the 
wind breathes in sweetly through the open windows, 
and the bunches of flowers that taste has scattered 
over the desks, are not the only works of God that 
show forth gladness. 


The force of sympathy is as marked as in a politi- 
cal meeting. The alarm of fire spreads as quick 
an uneasiness, as though every scholar had felt an 
electric shock. It appears in every face at once, and 
only subsides because the hands of the clock must 
move over a few degrees of the dial before the mo- 
ment of dismission arrives, and to escape before that 
point of time is known to be impossible. 


When a child has been properly reared, the diffi- 
culty is not great in establishing a habit of industry. 
But if left to spring up by itself like a wild-flower, it 
will not have thanks for the hand that removes the 
weeds, nor take kindly the care that would lopoff ex- 
crescences and confine to parterres. The regular 
discipline of a school which has its appropriate time 
to every duty, contributes to form and confirm the in- 
dustrious habit. The wandering eye soon learns to 
fix itself upon the page; the slumbering attention 
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awakens; gentle emulation excites to as much pains- 
taking as a classmate, to have her good reputation | spelling. 
It is a study, may be | time for all to write it; then another word is given 


and share her place of honor. 








that can write are required to use the slate while 
I give out a word, and then wait sufficient 


a closing remark, to see a child, bearing about her | out, and so on to the last, when they are required to 


marks of maternal neglect, first beginning to brace 
herself for her school work. 


»| change slates, each one taking that of his neighbor, 


Native indolence, which | I now slowly spell all the words from the book, and 


in others has been, in a good measure, counteracted, | et each pupil draw a line under any that are mis. 


is struggling in her little breast with the many mo- | spelled. 


After this, the slates are returned to their 


tives to exertion, which the Teacher has managed to | owners, that they may correct their mistakes. This 


bring to bear upon her mind. 


Her efforts, first faint, | is doubtless a very profitable exercise. Permit me 


become stronger and still stronger, until she comes at | here to say that I have never met with those insur. 
length to feel a pride in mastering her assigned les-|moun/able difficulties, in giving the sounds of the 


son, and in owning no superior at the recitation. 
ARCADIA. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


letters, that seem so formidable in the pathway of 
My pupils generally pass that 
point without any serious difficulties falling in their 


our Phonetic friends. 


Mr. Burrowes:—If you think the following sketch | W@y- [have had numbers who could spell and pro- 


worthy of a place in your excellent Journal, you may 


publish it. 


my experience in the all important business of teach- 


ing, which I have been engaged in during a part of 
each of the last ten years. I like it better than any 
occupation I have ever tried, and conld not be per. 
suaded to quit it, if a sufficient compensation were 
given to justify a continuance therein. 

When I was first called to act in the capacity of 
teacher, I was grossly ignorant of all the important 
duties incumbent upon me. I had everything rela- 
tive to the management of a school room yet to 
learn. So I commenced in good earnest, not only to 


I laid hold of 
every circumstance that I thought capable of afford- 


improve my pupils, but myself, also. 


ing me the slightest assis'anee, and studied early 
and late, in order that I might become better qualified 
for the proper discharge of the solemn duties resting 
upon me. This course I have pursued down to the 
present time ; and, as a help in time of need, I hail 
the Pennsylvania School Journal as a treasure of no 
smal] importance. 

As to my method of imparting instruction, I differ 
from the majority of my fellow laborers. Instead of 
each day’s labor consisting of a certain number of 
Jessons, I make it a point to have every department 
thoroughly understood before commencing anything 
else. This method sometimes causes delay in other 
lessons; but those that I cannot teach in one day I 
postpone till the next, believing a little done rightly 
worth a great deal botched. 

The first thing each morning, after calling my 
I then com- 
mence the business of the day by calling my youngest 


echool, is to reada portion of Scripture. 


pupils first to recite ; then those next in advance and 
soon tothe last. As soonas beginners can pronounce 
three letters, I cause them to give the definitions of 
al] the wor’'s they spell. This they like very much. 
It takes time, but renders them thorough; thereby 


I will endeavor to give, ina few words 


nounce correctly all the words in any spelling book 
in common use. 

In Reading I give small lessons, and require them 
to be well studied, and then read and re-read until 
they can read them naturally. 

I have found writing compositions to be of great 
benefit in exercising the pupils’ minds. Twice a 
week I write on the blackboard some easy word or 
sentence, and require all who can to write a composi- 
tion on it; and those who cannot write ate required 
tospeak. For example: I write the word * Cow,” 
“‘ Horse,” or “Sheep,” and let them write or speak 
all they know respecting it. 

As soon as a child can read, I furnish him with 
Ray’s Mental ‘Arithmetic for small children. This 
gratifies his desire for novelty, and at the same time 
strengthens the mind. Next tothis, theystudy Ray's 
Arithmetic, part second ; I think this is surpassed by 
no work, as a thorough mental discipline, and prepa- 
rative for the further prosecution of mathematical 
science. I have found the pupils who have passed 
through this course better arithmeticians in six 
months, than others (equally active) who had pur- 
sued the old method for years. As soon as they are 
prepared tocommence written arithmetic, I require 


every principle to be thoroughly demonstrated from 
Notation onward. 

In teaching Geography it matters little what sys- 
tem is used, it being mostly an exercise of memory, 
and the principles in all the same. 

When I commenced instructing in English Gram- 
mar, I used to teach the book; but now I endavor to 
teach principles. Herel will say that of all the 
systems of English Grammar I have ever used, I 
W. Clarke’s is decidedly superior in every respect. 
The study of grammar is generally a dry, difficult 
task; but he has rendered it a mere pleasant pass. 
time. I formerly found it necessary to urge my pupils 
forward ; but since I commenced us ng Clarke's sys- 
tem, it requires check rather than force. 
Penmanship I teach of course as well as Ican: ] 
instruct my pupils how to hold the pen, how to sit at 
the desk, &c., attending to no other lesson while 





preventing the necessity of endless reviewing. All 





writing. 
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As for Government, I endeavor to rule by appeal- 
ing to their moral faculties, and where this fails I 
use the rod. 

[ have ever found vocal music of much importance 
in my school. I permit my pupils to sing two or three 
times each day, and generally find but little difficulty 
in managing them. The grand secret of the whole 
matter is this, I love them and they love me. 

R. M. Hosxrnson. 

New Derry, Westmoreland co., Pa. 





INTEREST AND THOROUGHNESS IN STUDY. 

One of the first objects of every teacher should be 
to induce, if possible, his pupils to pursue their studies 
with interest and delight. Except this be effected, 
scholars do not reason and inquire sufficiently in re- 
gard to such points as may at first sight appear ab- 
struse; being satisfied if they can only acquit them- 
selves so well as to escape punishment, caring not to 
fathom, retain and turn to practical use, every lesson. 
It is true, some are so careless, others so dull of com- 
prehension, that their studies will ever be a burden 
to them; yet with the majority of scholars it is differ- 
ent, when prudently treated. 


Any pupil, if overburdened and then reproved for 
not knowing his lessons, or even if reproved for occa- 
sionally missing one otherwise,—will grow indiffer- 
erent and hate his books. This is an evil that both 
parents and teachers should guard against with the 
utmost vigilance. 

Again, many teachers fai’, in my opinion, (though 
I offer it with due submission to others of greater ex- 
perience) in having pupils at too many things at the 
same time. Of course each pupil’s time should be 
occupied ; but when beginners, or even the more ad- 
vanced, have too many branches to attend to, the 
the whole often is confounded, and they know nothing: 
whilst, if the same time were spent on less matter, 
and this rightly impressed, they would learn more in 
the same time, and what they learned they would 
know rightly. They might perhaps not be so far op in 
the books, and hence would make less of a show be- 
fore those who judge, as many do, especially the il- 
leterate, more by what has been gone over than by 
what has been impressed indellibly. 


As soon as a scholar loses sight of the main object 
of a banch or rule, and this the intelligent and ex- 
perienced teacher perceives immediately, he should 
be put back and be taken over the same, again and 
again, until he has the connexion; for without this 
every thing becomes confused and no substantial 
knowledge is acquired ; though I do not mean to be 
understood that no more should be passed over than 
can be remembered, the connexion being ‘all that is 
absolutely necessary. M. H, Osernourzer. 

Manheim twp., Lancaster Co., Dec. 1852. 





School Law. 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 


[REPORTED FoR THE Pa. Scnoot JourNat. | 

Directors may require teachers to “‘intermit teach- 
ing every other Saturday,” or every Saturday after- 
noon ; and if the latter neglect to comply with the 
regulations of the former in this regard, the Direc- 
tors may discharge the teachers for “neglect of 
duty.” 

It would be a mal-appropriation of the School 
Funds for the Directors to pay out of the District 
Treasury, costs imposed by the Court upon a teacher. 
For so doing they would be subject to prosecution. 

Negroes are subject to taxation for their occupa- 
tion, &c., in the same manner as white men, and 
their children have the same right to the benefits of 
our public School System. It is recommended, how- 
ever, in all cases where there is a sufficient number 
of negro children in a district to compose a School, 
that one be established specially for them. If this 
is not done, they have a legal right to be admitted 
into the white School. 


The Board of Directors, (not a single Director, 
nor Directors individually,) may determine “ what 
books shall be used in School.” The board may re- 
quire teachers to instruct the scholars in every vari- 
ety of books they choose to bring to the Schools, but 
such a course would certainly not be for the best in- 
terest of the scholars, their parents, or the district. 
If every scholar pursuing the same course of studies 
has a different book, or if there are many varieties 
in the School, it will be impossible for the teacher to 
class them, or to give them proper attention and in- 
struction. It is therefore the duty of the Board of 
Directors to designate a series of books to be used in 
the Schools under their jurisdiction, and to exclude 
all others. 

Except in cases where such arrangement as is 
provided for in division XI, section 16, of the School 
law, is made by the Directors of adjoining districts, 
scholars can not be permitted to attend the schools 
of any other district than that in which they have a 
legal residence. If minors have living parents, their 
legal residence is presumed to be with their pa- 
rents—if orphans, with their guardians, or the place 
provided as their permanent homes by their guar- 
dians. 


In some cases, young men go into other districts 
than those in which their parents reside, to work in 
the mornings and evenings for their boarding and 
attend School during the day. Such scholars can 
not be properly admitted into the public Schools, un- 
less their tuition is paid for by the district in which 
they have a legal residence. 
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When ground upon which to erect a School House 
is leased by Directors, they should reserve the right 
to remove the house at the expiration of the lease. 
Unless this reservation is made in the agreement, 
the owner of the land may prevent them from re- 
moving it, if made part of the freehold, either before 
or after the lease expires; nor can the district re- 





cover the value of the house from the owner of the 
land. 

School Directors can appropriate the money of the 
district to such objects only as they are authorized to 
do by the School law. Whenever they appropriate 
School funds to unauthorized objects, they transcend 
their powers, and use the public money, which is 
collected for a specific purpose, for other and inap- 
propriate purposes, and are therefore guilty of a mis- 
demeanor in office, for which they may be indicted 
at common law. 

By reference to No. 47 of School Decisions pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, it will be seen that it is op- 
tional with School Directors whether or not to ap- 
propriate any portion of the funds of the district to 
and inasmuch as 


, 


the support of * endowed schools ;’ 
in case of an appropriation it is the duty of the Di- 
rectors to see that such Schools “‘are conducted in 
conformity with the Common School System, so far 
as the same is applicable thereto,” it follows that Di- 
rectors in the exercise of the power to appropriate at 
all, of limiting the amount of appropriations, and re- 
garding the management of the Schools, may impose 
such conditions as to examination of the teacher, his 
capacity, the branches to be taught, method of in- 
struction, and admission of pupils, &c., as they see 
proper. Whenever they so appropriate, it is their duty 
to see that the teacher is a competent one, and this 
may be done by an examination at such time and in 
such manner as the Directors prescribe. 











From the Con. Common School Journal. 
EAST BERLIN LIBRARY.=---CONNECTICUT. 


The friends of educational improvement in East 
Berlin School District, have done a noble work for 
their children and the district, and set a good exam- 
ple to other school districts in the State. After six 
years of persevering effort they have succeeded in 
changing the site of the school-house from a smal), 
bleak, exposed situation, toa large, well shaded and 
central lot—in erecting in place of a small, dilapida- 
ted and repulsive house, a spacious, well proportion- 
ed, convenient,healthy, and attractive edifice— in em- 
ploying. instead of a succession of teachers from sum- 
mer to winter, from male to female, of all degrees 
of disqualitications, and at a miserable pittance of 
wages, a thorough, gifted, and devoted teacher thro’ 
the year, at a salary on which a teacher can support 
himself and family—and, to crown the whole, have 
procured a library of well selected books for the use 








of the school, and of thedistrict generally. For these 
truly important results, more important to the district, 
and town and State, than all the revolutions which 
have swept over the old world in the last half cep. 
tury, or changes which have marked the politica] 
history of our own country in the mean time—the 
thanks of the present and all future generations of 
children in the district are due to a few enlightened, 
liberal and persevering men. 

In the establishment of the library, it is but simple 
justice to mention the services of Mr. Charles F, 
Dowd, the excellent and successful teacher of the 
schools. He had long felt the necessity of a few 
books of reference and higher text-books than such 
as were in his classes, to enable him, and his pupils, 
to explain difficulties, solve doubts, and carry onward 
investigations, started in the regular recitations of 
the school. Stimulated and encouraged by learning 
from the Superintendent of Common Schools, what 
had been done in this department in the towns and 
districts of Rhode Island, he enlarged his views soas 
to embrace a library for general circulation among 
the young and old in the district. He accordingly 
began to talk the subject up, as he visited the parents 
of his pupils; and in due time called a meeting of 
the district to take the matter into consideration.— 
The district voted their approbation of the object, but 
appropriated no funds in aid. Not discouraged, Mr, 
Dowd commenced a course of evening lessons to the 
young men of the district in Practical Mathematics, 
by which he realized $27, and which he generously 
set apart for the establishment of the library. In this 
juncture, the ladies of the district came to his aid and 
got upa “ Fair,” by which the sum of $95 was raised, 
A subscription paper was then circulated, on which 
some member of nearly every family in the district 
entered a larger or a smaller sum, and the aggregate 
amount of $127 was thus added. 

With this sum (249) at his disposal, and with the 
consent of the subscribers, Mr. Dowd proceeded to 
select a library for the district. In this work he was 
aided by the Superintendent of Common Schools, who 
collected in his office, from various publishers, books 
to more than twice the sum to be expended—thus af- 
fording an opportunity to examine the books, before 
their selection was decided on. On the 9th of August, 
a library of six hundred and twenty volumes was 
presented to the district in the name of the subscr- 
bers, on which occasion Mr. Dowd delivered an ad- 
dress—on the subject of education and the bearings 
of the library on the school, and especially on the 
wark of self-education begun in the schools, The 
district has provided cases to receive the books, and 
adopted a set of By-Lawsand Regulations for the use 
and preservation of the library. — 





BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE EAST BERLIN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
PREAMBLE. 

A Library having been procured by individual ef- 
fort and presented tothe East Berlin School District, 
we the legal voters of said District, in a special meet 
ing legally warned and duly organized, do agree to 
abide by the following By-Laws and Regulations for 
the preservation and support of said Library. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art. 1. The Library shall be called the East Ber 
lin Schoo! District Library. 

Art. 2. The officers shall consist of a Librarian, 
who shall be Treasurer, and two Assistant Librarians 
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to be denominated first and second, and four Direc- 
tors, who together with the Librarian shall constitute 
a Board of Directors. 

Art. 3. The officers shall be chosen at each an- 
nual district meeting, according to the provision made 
by law for the appointment of other annual district 
officers. 

Art. 4. The Librarian and Treasurer shall take 
charge of the Library and its finances. He shall is- 
sue books, keep accounts, collect fines, and receive 
and pay out moneys under such regulations as the 
district may adopt, and at each annual district meet- 
ing, present a detailed report of the condition of the 
Library and its finances. 

Arr. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Di- 
rectors to order the purchase of books, to transact, 
manage and regulate all affairs of the Library not 
otherwise provided for by the district, and to fill any 
vacant office that may occur during the current year; 
and any officer thus chosen shall continue in office un- 
til the next annual district meeting. 


REGULATIONS. 

1. The Library shall be deposited in the East Ber- 
lin school house. 

2. The Librarian shall prepare and keep a cata- 
logue of all the books in the Library, arranged both 
according to the authors and their subjects, which 
shall be open at all reasonable times tothe inspection 
of any member of the district. 

3. Each volume shall be kept labeled with the 
name of the library upon the inside of the front cover, 
also with its number on the top of the back. 


4. The Librarian shall keep the books arranged 
upon the shelves according to their numbers, and du- 
ring the time of drawing no person shall be allowed 
to take books from the cases, except the Librarian 
and his Assistants. 

5. The Library sh7]] be opened by the Librarian 
for receiving and issuing books on Monday evenin 
of each week, at such an hour and for such length of 
time as the Board of Directors may fix. 

6. The Library shall be opened by the Assistant 
Librarian, at such times in the day and on such days 
in the week as the Board of Directors may assign; at 
which times books shall be received on real date, but 
issued on date of Monday of the same week. 


7. Whenever it shall be deemed impracticable by 
the Board of Directors to open the Library on Monday 
evening, they shall have power to appoint some other 
evening in the same week; provided notice of the 
same be given in the school, when in session, and 
when not in session,such other notice as the Board of 
Directors may ord:r; at which meeting books shal] 
be received and issued on date of Monday evening. 

8. Every person belonging to the district shall be 
entitled to the privileges of the Library. 

9. Any person not a member of the district but re- 
siding within one mile of the school house and within 
the town of Berlin, who has or may hereafter contrib- 
ute one dollar to the library fund, may be entitled to 
the same privileges of the Library as a member of 
the district, except that no school books belonging to 
the Library shal] be used in any school out of the dis- 
trict. 

10. The books sha]l be drawn on prepayment of 
one cent per week for each volume; or by prepay- 
ment of twenty cents any person shall be entitled to 
the use of the Library for thirteen weeks. 

11. Books may be drawn for one, two, or three 





wecks, but never for a greater length of time; a sin- 
gle renewal, however, may be allowed. 

12, No book shal! be drawn from the Library until 
it has been charged to the drawer, dated at the expi- 
— of the time for which the loan money has been 
paid. 

13. Should any book be retained beyond the time 
for which it was loaned, the individual to whom it 
stands charged shall pay one cent per day until it 
shall be returned. 

14, Any person carrying a book from the Library 
before it has been charged, shall pay a fine of twen- 
ty-five cents, and one cent per day until it shall be 
returned. 

15. If any book shall be lost or damaged over and 
above its reasonable wear, the person to whom it 
stands charged shall make good the loss or damage, 
as the Board of Directors may decide. 

16. Every person not clear from finesand damages 
shall forfeit the privileges of the Library until the 
same are paid 

17. The Board of Directors may, from time to time, 
specify certain books which, on account of their espe- 
cial value as books of reference, or as text-books for 
the school, may not be taken from the school-house, 
except by their especial order. 

18. Not more than two volumes can stand charged 
to one person at one time. 

19. The foregoing By-Laws and regulations may 
be altered and amended at any annual district meet- 
ing, by a majority of those present. 


How to Teach Writing. 


Writing has been taught solely as an art. Copies 
are set in the books taken by the pupils to imitate, 
by hook or by crook, as best they can, the handwrit- 
ing of the master. Did you ever look over the pen 
scratchings of a district school]? What quail tracks! 
What aspiring after utter impossibilities? What leg- 
ible impressions of ideas from inky fingers and upset 
inkstands! I venture to affirm that there are not five 
schools in Northern Illinois, claiming a share of pub- 
lic money, that have a set of writing books fit to be 
seen ! 

Every teacher has his own notion about teaching 
writing, and about every parent too, so far as the time 
when “ Darling Charley” shall learn to write. Sol 
shall not prescribe which side must lean against the 
desk, or how the pen must be held, or the paper lie 
but shall proceed to give a few common place notions 
about teaching writing. 

When the teacher (not the parent) decides it is 
time to begin tracing characters in ink, let the pupil 
supply himself with a substantial copy-book, not too 
large, an inkstand not liable to overset, and pens.— 
If quills are used in this Iron age, the teacher should 
mend and make them out of school hours, so that when 
the writing signal is given, nothing else may require 
his attention. Copies should also be set, and every 
arrangement completed, so that nothing whatever 
shal} disturb the stillness of the writing hour. Let 
the a b c scholars alone till it is over. 

Habits of neatness and care must be formed now, 
if ever. Every hasty line and every blot must be 
scrutinized and reproved. Improper postures and 
habits of hand, must be repeatedly noticed and cor- 
rected by the teacher. His eye must be everywhere 
and on everything. None should discontinue writ- 
ing, until the signal is given for all todoso. Then 
the pen should be carefully wiped, upon the wiper 
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attached to the copy-book, and when the ink is dry, 
the book closed, and laid away or gathered up to lie 
upon the teacher’s desk until next writing hour. 

Do you think, teacher, this standard is too high for 
yout Notawhit! If you ever want the writing 
exercise to be a pleasant one,and your copy books fit 
to be seen, you mustaim high. Straight marks look 
well, if they show pains-taking. 

« Pot-hooks and trammels” are ten times better to 
discipline the muscles of the fingers than all the fine 
hair strokes of the writing master. Suit your copies 
to your pupils’ ability, and oblige them to attend to 
them the requisite time. Some teach writing in 
twelve lessons, to older brains and more practiced 
fingers, and pocket the $5 with the consciousness 
that it has been a most potent incentive to the attain- 
ment of the hand, but you can’t teach it in thrice 
twelve lessons, to the tow-heads of our common school. 
System and perseverance will alone enable you to 
succeed. 

Don’t forget that blackboard. Don’t you suppose 
ycu can imitate a poor letter and show how to make 
a good one onit? Besides, there is the place to show 
the science of writing, and analyze its principle more 
thoroughly: You know how.—Prairie Farmer. 





Rloral, Literary & Scientific Selections. 





The Stratification of the Globe. 

There are thirty, or rather more, well defined 
beds, layers, or strata, of different mineral matters, 
lying upon each other, so as to form the surface of 
the globe on which we dwell. These combine them- 
selves, by natural characters, into three or four grand 
groups. Compare them to a set of books, in thirty 
or forty volumes, piled up on their flat sides. No- 
where, indeed, can the whole set of the earth's strata 
be displayed, lying on each other, for reasons which 
will presently appear; and, if it were so at any spot, 
all the power and art of man could never penetrate 
through more than one, two, or three of the layers.— 
They are placed one over the other, in a sure and 
known order of succession ; that is, though in no la- 
cality are all to be tound, or, (which is saying the 
same thing conversely) in every locality some are 
wanting, yet the order of position is never violated, 

Let the letters of the alphabet represent the strata, 
thus: The tertiary, a be de; the secondary, that is 
all from the chalk to the old red sandstone inelusive, 
f to z; the primary, aa bb &c., to jj; then observe 
that any membet or several members of the series may 
be absent, for example, d or f,or | or p: but b is never 
above a, nor m above k nors above g. When this 
fact is rightly conceived of, let it be further observed, 
that the strata do not lie over each other in continu- 
ous concentric spheroids,like the coats of an onion,but 
may rather be compared to a vast number of wafers, 
of irregular forms, laid on a globe, and patched upon 
each other in different sets as to thickness, and vari- 
ously under-passing, out-cropping and over-lapping. 

Now, let the mind imagine mighty forces from below, 
acting upon certain points, and along certain lines ; 
the wafer—patches will be raise: to all angles, bent, 
broken, their edges often turned up; so that the 
edges of lower stand in some places over higher ones 
which have been thus shattered. Further, let the 
mind conceive of a mass of melted matter, suppose 
pitch, hav’ne lain fir some time quietly underneath 
the lowest of the wafer-patches, then boiling up, burst- 





ing forth, and in many places, piercing them, passing 
through them, and finally hardening in fantastic 
shapes, and towering above the upheaved and frac. 
tured outside. This little play of imagination wil] 
present a pretty fuir idea of the real stratification of 
the earth’s surface, the eruption of the non-stratified 
(granitic and similar) rocks which have boiled up, 
elevating linear ridges (mountain ranges) when they 
could not pierce through, but actually piercing through 
where their torce could overcome the resistance, and 
when cooled, remaining the magnificent crags and 
summits of the loftiest mountains. 


It must also be understood, asa matter of the clear. 
est sensible demonstration, that these processes have 
occurred several times at various and distant inter- 
vals, producing among the strata many varieties of 
direction, inclination, contortion, cleavage,conformity 
and non-conformity, in reference to each other. If 
all the strata could be placed, or, for illustration’s 
sake, we may say, replaced upon each other, to what 
thickness or depth would they amount? It is com- 
monly said five miles. Dr. Buckland, who is so emi- 
nently qualified to makean estimate, gives his author. 
ity to the supposition of ten miles. With respect to 
the actual surface of the earth, the greatest height 
from the lowest valley bottom to the top of the high- 
est mountain, may be taken at five miles. This 
height, compared to the diameter of the earth, may 
be fairly represented by the thickness of a fine 
thread laid upon the surface of a twelve inch globe. 
—Pye Smith’s Geology and Scripture. 


FUNCTIONS OF LEAVES. 


The sense of the beautiful, in every beholder, re- 
ceives an exquisite gratification in gazing upo.) the 
foliage, the mantle of living green, in which the vege- 
table world is arrayed during the season of growth 
and developement. Few, however, are aware of the 
important functions which those countless leaves per- 
form in the growth of plants. To the common eye, 
they but appear as the lavish ornaments which beau- 
tify the vernal landscape, and invest each tree and 
shrub with a garment of loveliness. Their secret 
but vital functions are disclosed oaly to the eye of 
science. They are :o the plant what the lungs, the 
stomach, and the skin, are to the animal. It is thro’ 
them that the important functions of breathing, di- 
gestion, and perspiration are accomplished. Plants, 
like animals, breathe, digest their food, and throw off 
their surplus moisture, and perhaps a portion of the 
substances contained in their fluids, by perspiration; 
and those vital operations are all performed by the 
leaves which adorn them. 


The sap, which is absorbed by the roots, constantly 
ascends up the vessels of the plant, ‘uring its grow'h, 
to the leaves. Here it undergoes a change, analo- 
gous to that effected in the food of an’mals, in the 
process of d gestion. The superfluous water is thrown 
off by the perspiration of the leaves, while that which 
remains is converted into the juice, called the true 
cap, which, like the blood of animals, in its after cir- 
culation, furnishes the various substances found in 
plants. 

The leaves, as intimated, are the persniratory ore 
gansof the plant. The office of perspiration or tran- 
spiration is performed by the under side of the leaf, 
and may be almost entirely stopped by spreading var- 
nish on that surface. The quant ty of moisture thus 
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pitted daily a quantity of water nearly equal to half 
its weight. 

The leaves of plants absorb from the atmosphere 
carbonic acid, in the form of gas. This acid isa 
combination of carbon or charcoal, with oxygen, one 
of the constituent gasses of the atmosphere. The 
acid is decomposed, the carbon being retained by the 
plant and composing a large part of its substance, 
while the oxygen isemitted. The absorption of car- 
bonie acid takes place in the light, the influence of 
which is essential to the process. This fact explains 
the phenomenon that plants cease to grow and that 
they languish and perish when deprived of light. It 
js ascertained that trees derive a large portion of 
their carbon or woody substance from the carbonic 
acid absorbed by their leaves from the air. Van 
Helmot planted a willow, which weighed five pounds, 
in a pot containing two hundred pounds of earth.— 
This he watered for five years, and, at the end of 
that time, the tree was found to weigh one hundred 
and sixty-nine and a quarter pounds, while the earth 
in which it stood was found to have lost only two 
ounces. From whence did the tree derive that large 
mass of carbon which constituted the chief portion of 
its increased weight? Undoubtedly from the atmos- 
phere—the carbonic acid absorbed by its leaves; yet 
the water, with which it was supplied, holding a por- 
tion of carbon in solution, may have furnished a part 
of it; but the carbonic acid of the air must have 
been the chief source of supply. 

Plants during the day emit oxygen, the vitalizing 
element of our common air, through their leaves.— 
This is derived from the carbonic acid as it isdecom- 
posed, for vegetables are found not to emit oxygen 
unless carbonic acid be present. 

During the night the leaves of the plants absorb 
oxygen, and form with it carbonic acid, a part of 
which they emit, and a part is retained. 

By this process of absorbtion of carbonic acid by 
the leaves of plants, the atmosphere is purified of that 
portion of it which, in the form of gas, is so noxious, 
and, when concentrated, so fatal to animal life, it be- 
ing the noxious air found in deep wells, and which 
rises in the fumes of burning charcoal. Thus is this 
substance in nature—breathed into the atmosphere 
from the lungs of myriad animals, and diffused from 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
and which if not diminished, would render the air 
we breathe unfit to sustain life—absorbed and con- 
verted into the firm substance of innumerable trees 
and shrubs, while its oxygen is returned to the at- 
mosphere to revivify it. 

Finally, the leaves of plants absorb water as well 
as carbonic acid and oxygen. It is found that a plant 
which is dying for want of moisture at the root, will re- 
vive and grow whena branch of it with leaves is placed 
ina vessel of water. A beautiful illustration of this 
fact is also beheld in the renewed greenness of the 
leaves after a summer shower—the parched land- 
scape appears to smile with gladness, as if conscious 
of the blessing it has received.—Kentucky Cultiva- 
tor, 





Duty or Erper Sistrers.—It is the duty of elder 
sisters to take a lively interest in the education of the 
younger children and to use all the advantages which 
they have received for the benefit of those who are 
coming forward in the same line. They should aid 
aid their parents in the choice of schools, and ascrtain 
what is actually learned at them. 


Addresses, Reports, Kc. 





EDUCATION NOT THE OFFICE OF 
STATE. 
A Lecture delivered by Rev. Joun M’Carrrey, D. 
D., President of Mount St. Mary’s College, 4 
in St. Patrick's Hall, Philadelphia, Dec. 
8th, 1852, being the first of a course 
of Lectures on Education. 


Ir, at the present day, there be universal] consent 
among men upon any point, it isin admitting the vast 
importance of education. All seem to agree that it 
is a question of deep concern to governments as well 
as individuals, and to men of all classes and in all 
the relations of life—to the farmer, mechanic, and 
merchant, no less than the philosopher or statesman. 
But this wonderful harmony of minds may, in part, 
be accounted for by the vagueness of the term de- 
signating the thing about which all seem to be 
agreed. For education has no fixed meaning; 
it may signify, for example, either the process 
of imparting knowledge and culture, or the knowl- 
edge and culture thus imparted: and, restricted 
to the latter sense, it may mean any amount of 
knowledge and culture, from the mere rudiments, 
reading, writing, and cyphering, up to the diversi- 
fied and comprehensive attainments of thorough 
scholarship; or, reaching beyond this to something 
infinitely higher and more important, it may include 
the formation of the moral and religious character, 
the training of the soul for everlasting happiness or 
misery. Now it is, to say the least, no light or tri- 
via! question, whether this, the moral and religious 
part of education is to be taken into account, when 
we form our judgment and choose our course of pro- 
eeeding in this very important business. But on 
this as on other points, men in these times are pe- 
culiarly liable to be led astray by ideas and theories 
studiously propagated, hastily adopted, promptly and 
vigorously acted on, and claiming respect under the 
dignified name of public opinion. And this public 
opinion, we are told, is here, at least, and will some 
day or other, everywhere, be the final arbiter. Its 
authority is absolute—nothing can withstand its 
sway. And, since it has decided in favor of a sys- 
tem of common schools established and supported 
either by the State or the loea) authorities, and so 
directed by them as to suit equally well youths of 
all denominations, it isa mere waste of time to rea- 
son against its irreversible decree. Whether this 
decree has yet been issued, I do not mean to discuss ; 
but I protest against the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
to which we are referred. Public opinion may be 
right, and it may be wrong; but right or wrong, it 
is not supreme, and its decisions are not final and 
irreversible. There is a power superior to it—the 
power of conscience. Public opinion may change, 
is in fact, althost as fickle as the breeze; but con- 
science, the voice of God within us, is unchange- 
able. Public opinion has no standard—affects to be 
itself the standard—while confessedly it follows, in 
most cases at least, the newest ideas, the prevalent 
theory of the day. Conscience has the Jaw of God 
for its rule and the teaching, not only of reason, but 
of God’s Church, for its guide. Do I underrate the 
importance of public opinion er miscalculate its 
power? No, indeed. Its power for evil is tremen- 
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dous: its power for good proportional to its attention 
and obedience to the dictates of conscience. Public 
opinion dragged the Christian martyrs to the amphi- 
theatre; but then, as now, conscience defied its ty- 
ranny and triumphed over it. Before, then, the 
popular mind gives its verdict on this subject, let it 
be enlightened and let its opinion be formed or cor- 
rected, if necessary, according to the maxims which 
a sound conscience approves. 

The object of the series of discourses, of which I 
have the honor to address the first to you, as I un- 
derstand it, is tocommunicate knowledge—to throw 
light upon questions of the deepest interest connect- 
ed with this subject of education. And I am proud 
of the compliment implied in the invitation to open 
such a course of lectures. Here tool feel at home: 
the Catholic Priest is not out of place in the school- 
room. The history of religion and civilization will 
show you, that art, science and literature, the cause 
of true knowledge and sound education, owes a debt 
of gratitude to him. 

It is plain enough, if [ may address myself for a 
moment to the founders and patrons of St. Patrick’s 
Hall, that the subject of my lecture has already en- 
gaged your attention. There are two ways of ar- 
guing the great question, whether your children 
shall be educated by the State or by yourselves; in 
other words, whether their education shall be reli- 
gious or not. One way is to build the school-house, 
furnish it, procure the proper teachers and send your 
children to them. This you have done, at the same 
time that you pay your proportion of taxes to the 
public schools from which you derive no benefit 
whatever. Surely this should satisfy your fellow- 
citizens,that you are animated by a strong sentiment, 
and governed bya principle, which is dear to you.— 
As far then as you are concerned,the question is set- 
tled. “ Through good report and evil report,” at every 
disadvantage and at every sacrifice, you are deter- 
mined to give your children an education such as 
you yourselves approve and have chosen for them. 
You are determined to give them a religious and mo- 
ral—that is, according to your conviction—a Catho- 
lic education. In this you obey the voice of Con- 
science and are guided by Faith. 

The other way of arguing the question, is to ex- 
hibit the reasons of your belief and conduct to your 
fellow-citizens,and show them that you seek nothing 
but what is right, and if you can help it, will submit 
to nothing that is wrong. Is it right then or is it 
wrong for the State to take out of your hands the bu- 
siness of education and attempt tomanage it for the 
people, though always at the people’s expense ? 

It is not to be denied, that the State, or the whole 
community organized and acting through its consti- 
tuted authorities, has a deep interest in the matter 
of education. True knowledge is favorable to vir- 
tue: ignorance leaves a man more liable to error 
and to vice. But there can be no greater fallacy 
than to argue, that because it concerns the State to 
have virtuous and enlightened citizens, therefore it 
is the duty of the public authorities to take upon 
themselves the task of making men enlightened and 
virtuous. Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
are all great public interests: must the government 
therefore instruct and form the farmer, the mecha- 
nic and the merchant? The press and the pulpit 
are both means of diffusing knowledge ; both may 
be employed with powerful effeet in the cause of 
truth and morality. Are we then to stamp on our 





governments the features most repulsive to us in the 
monarchies of the old world? 

Iam not denying, that the State may encourage 
education and by various indirect means promote 
the diffusion of knowledge and growth of virtue, | 
am only showing, that these are not the immediate 
ends of civil government and are not to be attained by 
Legislative enactments, and expensive public insti. 
tutions. The object of civil government is the pro. 
tection of life, liberty and property. The constitu. 
ted authorities, however appointed and by whatever 
name they are called, must have power enough to 
render these secure, and not only may, but must do 
what is necessary for their security. The problem 
under all governments that pretend to be free, is 
this: how far must individual liberty be restricted 
for the public good—how much power must be vest- 
ed in our rulers, that they may fulfil the purposes 
of their creation! Anice and difficult problem and 
not so easily solved as our stump-orators and news- 
paper editors would have us believe, nor to be deci- 
ded everywhere alike. But who will venture toas- 
sert that the ends of government demand, that the 
parent be restricted in the exercise of his right and 
duty in respect to the education of his children!— 
Or who will seriously affirm, that the appointing of 
school-masters, the regulation of school-discipline, 
the choice of books and determining the system of 
instruction, are among the powers necessarily en- 
trusted to our political rulers? And if not necessary 
to the ends of government, then the assumption of a 
power, which rudely touches the most sacred rela- 
tion and violates the holy rights of a parent, is man- 
ifestly a wicked and odioustyranny. It is no exten- 
uation of its guilt to say, that it is assumed and ex- 
ercised only for the good of both parent and child.— 
That, as we shall see, is at least a question. The 
parent may not and in many cases does not believe 
it to be a benefit, Many parents, in spite of the pe- 
cuniary advantage and all the other inducements, 
will never send their children to schools withdrawn 
entirely from their control, and at the same time 
either void of all religious and moral influence, or 
infusing a religion different from their own. Con- 
science asserts its rights and stands equally firm, 
whether against a mistaken public opinion or a mis- 
erable pecuniary interest. It will not be awed by 
the one, neither will it be bribed by the other. 


But if education be the office and duty of the State, 
are parents free to forego the proffered boon? Are 
they free to keep their children at home or even to 
send them to the schools of their choice? Compul- 
sory attendance on the established course of instruc- 
tion is the inevitable logical conclusion from the 
premises assumed in the theory of education by the 
State. And will not consistency require this stern 
logic to be carried out here as elsewhere? It has 
been proposed in various parts of the country, and 
practically tried at least in one, to send the consta- 
ble on the singular errand of tatching children and 
dragging them to school. Suppose that such a de- 
testible policy could succeed; how much better to 
enable and induce such unfortunate parents to send 
these young truants to schools which have their con- 
fidence, because their religion sanctions and their 
consciences fully approve them! But compulsory 
education is a tyranny too gross and flagrant to ex- 
cite any serious alarm. It will not be introduced; 
it would not be submitted to. It is impracticable 
while the great principles of common law are re- 
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tained, while civi] rights are recognized and gov- 
ernment is not anabsolute despotism. I can under- 
stand a House of Refuge, or Correction, to which 
juvenile delinquents are sent for punishment, or re- 
form, after conviction; but what are we to think of 
a Free School, which is at the same time a prison— 
its pupils picked up by the police—the blessings of 
education forced on the unwilling urchins, their pa- 
rents equally unwilling, by the tender mercies of 
the constabulary and other city authorities or digni- 
taries of the State!!! 

There is another logical conclusion implied in the 
theory of State education, to which men shut their 
eyes because it is either unpalatable or unpopular. 
Still it is there, and you must either give up your 
own conclusion by denying those premises, or take 
this too along with them. For if it is the office of 
the State to educate, because it is her highest inter- 
est to have enlightened and virtuous citizens, then 
religion which undertakes directly to enlighten and 
guide the consciences of men, and, when necessary, 
to reform their morals, isa still more important con- 
cern to her and better entitled to her patronage than 
any school system: and the Church is the proper 
dispenser of her bounties and minister of her bene- 
volent wishes. Do you maintain that the school- 
house is a better instructor and a truer friend to mo- 
rals, than the sanctuary and the pulpit: then you 
stand an avowed infidel. If you do not, be consis- 
tent and call for an established Church with its re- 
gular endowments, glebes, tithes, advowsons, livings, 
parsonages—all! But the voluntary system of reli- 
gien is here universally preferred and recognized as 
a fixed fact; and the policy of Elizabeth or Wil- 
liam, ‘of glorious memory,’ would not be borne a sin- 


gle day. Then, depend upon it, the voluntary sys- 
tem in education—free instruction—will sooner or 
later be adopted as a principle by the American peo- 


ple. In this country ‘no step backward,” “ vestigia 
nulla retrorsum,”’ must be true, at least, inregard to 
the great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
If public opinion even now could be fairly taken on 
this subject, if the reason of the people, unbiased by 
appeals to bigotry or interest of any kind, could be 
consulted and its deliberate decision obtained,the days 
of law-established schools would be already number- 
ed. The system is not of native growth and it has not 
shot its roots deep in the institutions and habits of the 
country. It is exotic,—the offshoot of German des- 
potism and French infidelity. It is not truly Ameri- 
can: our ancestors did not know it: and though it 
flourishes or seems to flourish in iarge towns and ci- 
ties, those hotbeds of every species of corruption, it 
does not thrive and prosper any where else. It cer- 
tainly has no hold on the affections of the great agri- 
cultural portion of our citizens, who are fast learning 
that it increases their taxes without any correspond- 
ing benefit, When education was their own concern, 
they kept the school-house open from six to twelve 
months: the State salaries the teacher two, three or 
five months only in the year. His competency, mo- 
ral fitness and fidelity were then a question for them- 
selves: they are now relieved from all consideration 
on the subject. ‘Then the field was fairly open to 
competition, and superior merit in the teacher was 
rewarded with more extensive patronage : his remu- 
neration in fact depended on his ability and success. 
These were elements of freedom in harmony with all 
our other institutions; and while the old system was, 
like everything else, liable to objections and abuses, 





it was also susceptible of improvement: it was in 
fact continually improving: and the responsibility 
and the remedy were always in the right hands,—in 
the sense of duty, the enlightened self-interest and 
affections of the parent. But all this is regulated by 
authority now, and the parent has no influence, no re- 
sponsibility and no choice: he must either send his 
children to the duly commissioned teacher, whatever 
his demerits or offences, or keep them at home and 
feel, that he is defrauded and they are wronged by 
the misguided policy of the State. More individuals 
may learn to read and write: but in rural districts 
generally there is less interest, less care and solici- 
tude about a proper education and the proper means 
of securing it, because it is no longer the business of 
the parent, but of the State, or those whom it ap- 
points. 

It is alleged, however, that the benefits of educa- 
tion should be extended to all alike, and that this 
cannot be done unless the State provide the means 
of instruction. But even granting all this, it does 
not fellow that education must be directed and con- 
trolled by the State. To provide the means of edu- 
cation is one thing—to prescribe its nature and qual- 
ity and assume its management is quite another.— 
A poor man may be very willing that you should 
furnish him with the means of sending his boys and 
girls to school; but at the same time most reasona- 
bly unwilling that you should choose the teacher, 
select the books, and regulate the plan of instruc- 
tion. You may be an infidel and he a Christian: 
you a Jew or Turk and he a Protestant; you a dis- 
ciple of Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley; he a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church; or the situations may 
be reversed. Your kindness, his interests and wants, 
the temporal interests of his children, too, may plead 
most earnestly for your proposal; but his conscience 
isagainst it. It is highly expedient to give his child 
an elementary education: but to preserve his faith 
and morals, to save his immortal soul, is absolutely 
necessary. Make his case your own, and if you are 
a man of principle, a Christian man, you would do 
as he does. 

Let the State then, if such is the will of a ma- 
jority of the people, encourage and promote edu- 
cation, by providing funds for the purpose; but let 
those funds be distributed according to the number 
of pupils, to the schools, which, while they accom- 
plish the object so earnestly desired, justly possess 
the confidence of the parents—to the schools of 
their selection. There is in fact no other way of 
equalizing the benefits of primary instruction and 
rendering them universal. You wish all the rising 
generation to be taught at least the elements of 
science and letters. Here then are some thousands 
of children whose parents, from motives of con- 
science, which you are bound to respect, will not 
send their little ones to any school from which the 
influences of their own religion are excluded. Be 
consistent then—be honest. Say to them—* Open 
your own schools, appoint your own teachers, choose 
your own books; only guarantee to us that your 
children shall obtain the desired instruction; and 
your schools shall be supported as ours are. We 
will not take the money) from your pockets in the 
shape of taxes and then taunt you as hostile to 
the cause of education, because you have a reli- 
gion, and esteem it the best inheritance you can 
leave your children; because though poor you are 
conscientious and consistent.” This, unquestionably 
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is the course which should be pursued, if the lien 
cates of the common school system were all single 
minded in their zeal and sincere in their professions. 

These truths are too obvious not to have arrested 
the attention of statesmen anxious for the public 
good. In the late convention for amending the con- 
stitution of Maryland, (of course I am more familiar 
with the concerns of my own State than of any oth- 
er,) two of Maryland’s most honored sons, ex-Gover- 
nor Grayson and ex-Goy. Thomas complained lou lly 
of the Lecmealiie and inefficiency of the existing 
system of common schools. Others followed in their 
wake, and the true remedy was at least indicated, 
though the whole subject was, like so many others, 
lefi unsettled at last. Butthe Committee on Educa- 
tion at the last session of our Legislatur: e, reported 
through its chairman a bill, which, if enacted intoa 
law, would fairly and fully aceomp _ sh this great ol 
ject. And though it has encounte 
sition, and may be defeated, still ihe pri nciple must 
triumph in the end; for it is a principle of justice 
and natural right—the principle of equal taxes and 
free education. 

Such asystem obviates, as far as possible, the strong 
objection to the State’s interference in this difficult 
1 delicate matter. ] 


1 
ad viol lent Oppo- 


The schools established and di- 
rected by the State or local authorities will receive 
their share of the public money, and those ee 
by the friends of free instruction, whether con: 

with churches or not, will also receive “fry T he 
number of pupilsactually attending each will show the 
proportion of the common fund, to which each is enti- 
tled. Parents will send their children to the schools 
of their choice, and in choosing will ‘be cuided by 
reason and cons sciencs > ont? It is not for me to en- 
ter further into details and show how any remaining 
difficulties are to be overcome. But this is certain, 
when the State taxes all the citizens for educational 
purposes, and undertakes by its direct efforts to re n- 
der elementary education universal, some, system of 
this sort must be adopted; otherwise there will be 
perpetual discontent and ultimate failure. 

I return to the great question, whether the State 
has the right to take upon itself the office of in- 
struction. If it does what, 
{ ask, is to be its course in relation to the great 
concern of religion? Shall it introduce it into 
the Academy and School-room or oe it out al- 
torether! If it take the former ernative, we 
have so far a State religion; if the latte r, the edu- 
cation wants what we and the great majority of our 
fellow-citizens hold to be an essential element: it 
is unchristian, Godless! In a community made up 
of men professing every variety of creed, from the 
lowest Deism, Pantheism, and Atheism, up to the 
fullest Christian orthodoxy, what religion shall the 
government select as the subject of its teaching !— 
Shall it be the doctrines held by any one denomina- 
tion of Christians! By what right is the Jew or in- 
fidel excluded from the benefit of the common schools! 
He too is a citizen; his property is taxed and his re- 
ligious liberty is guaranteed by the fundamental law. 
Why then this invidious distinction? Is a written 
constitution a mockery and delusion? But among 
the Christian symbols, which one is to be the lucky 
object of the State’s selection? Have we not here 
the apple of discord? But still, I shall be told, 
works weil. Why then have we so many denomi- 
national schools, in spite of the beautiful workings 
of a system recommended to all by the powerful 


and 


assume that office, 








consideration, that it costs nothing? Does it work 
well, when in this city, in New York and Baltimore, 
it is notorious that an immense proportion of the gj. 
tizens, tens of thousands of them, feel themselves 
practically excluded from its advantages, look upon 
it as a lure to conscience—a bribe which honest po- 
verty is bound to spurn! 


To repel the charge of sectarianism, the directors 
and advocates of the common school system may re. 
peat what has often been alleged, that the points of 
doctrinal agreement among Christians shall be the 
only articles inculeated in the public schools. Points 
of arreement among Christians! Jews and infidels 
are then disfranchised ; they are at least ignored in 
sractice, though the system in theory is made for 
all. Tell us, however, what are these points of 
agreement. Why, there is more positive religion 
in one chapter of our little Catechism than will ever 
obtain the united suffrages of all who are called 
Chelations, Is the mystery of the Blessed Trinity 
one of these points! Is the Divinity of Christ, the 
Incarnation or Redemption? Well then, is the eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked? Is any punishment 
t all for crime after this life? You have respecta- 
ble citizens living among you, calling and consider. 
ing themselves good christians, who believe none 
of these things. You have men styled ministers of 
t] el whose public teaching is in opposition to 
all these dogmas. What, then, are the points of 
agreement! Perhaps it is the reading of the Bible 
in the common schools. But here, again, many pa- 
rents conscientiously object to the desecration of the 
word of God by making it a school book,to be thumb. 
ed and torn and tossed about as school books too often 
are. Moreover, they insist, that many parts of it 
are not proper reading for the young and heedless, 
whose prurient curiosity may lead them to hunt out 
the very passages which they ought not to peruse; 
for which reason it ought to be kept out of their 
hands, at least until maturer years and piety may 
teach them to use it religiously and profitably. Nor 
loes the objection end there. We Catholics do not 
vdmit the principle on which the reading of the Bi- 
ble in schools is prescribed. We deny, and we are 
not alone in denying it, that the Divine Author 

Religion intended, or has directed us to find in 
the written word the sole rule of faith and morals. 
But supposing all these vexed questions decided, 
another difficulty arises: what version of the Bible 
is to be used: the Douay with its notesand comments 

or King James Bible, or that with which the Bap- 
tists propose to favor the world, on the ground that 
the received Protestant version is notoriously corrupt 
and unfaithful? Does it not seem odd, that the ver- 
sion which owes its authority to the royal sanction 
of ‘the wisest fool in Christendom,’ should take pre- 
cedence over all others in this republican country? 
But that dispute being settled, as in ordinary prac- 
tice it is, by an arbitrary decision in favor of King 
James, let us imagine a case which may easily oc- 
cur. <A pupil having read a verse such as “ The 
Father is greater than I,” or “I and the Father are 
one,” or “this is my body, this is my blood,”—or 
any of the thousand texts whose meaning has been 
disputed these three hundred years, may naturally 
desire to know its true interpretation, and as natu- 
rally may ask his teacher to explain it. What then 
is to be donet Are the scholars to bé informed by 
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him, whose learning and authority they ought to re- 
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meaning is so unsettled and uncertain, whose true 
interpetration is so contradictory in different minds, 
such a battle-ground of sects, that he dare not offer 
them any assistance in making it out or even ven- 
ture an opinion about it, as he would do and as would 
be his duty in any other case? But I am dwelling too 
long on a single point, while so many others might 
equally claim our attention. Why, the very notion 
of a “ personal God,” of a God distinct from the uni- 
yerse, distinct and different from the worm on which 
you tread—is questioned—nay denied by hundreds 
of our fellow-citizens not the least remarkable for in- 
telligence, learning and refinement! What then, is 
the point of agreement to be taught in our schools 
asso much positive religion? What single point 
is left which the spirit of doubt and infidelity, let 
loose three centuries ago, has not brought into ques- 
tion! Your public schools then must be sectarian 
or they must be infidel. 

A government, which professes to protect all men 
alike in the full enjoyment of the most perfeet lib- 
erty of conscience,and which is forbidden by the fan- 
damental law either to establish or favor any one 
form of belief and worship more than any other,can- 
not exercise the office of teaching religion. To re- 
quire even the reading of the Bible is so far to pa- 
tronise one system of religious notions in opposition 
toanother. Itis sectarianism of the meanest and 
most odious kind; because it is practically a combi- 
nation of all the sects, who agree in nothing else, to 
drive us Catholics from the public schools or force 
us to violate our consciences. It is rank sectarian- 
ism; yet it does not hinder these schools from being 
in all their tendencies perfectly favorable to indif- 
ferentism and infidelity. 

Thus the State is driven to the alternative of ex- 
cluding religion altogether from its schools. Then 
you have in full bloom the Godless system of educa- 
tion—the triumph of the infidel, the crowning 
achievement of modern impiety. Yes, infidelity 
triumphs! Your children are to enter the temple 
of learning from which religion is banished, if not 
as the Dutch enter Japan, by trampling on the 
cross, at least reversing the lesson of St. Bernard to 
his novices, by leaving their immortal souls at the 
threshhold. Infidelity triumphs! And what are 
the practical results! Look at your police re- 
ports and the criminal calender of your courts of 
justice. The common schools have been in ope- 
ration here and in our other great cities long 
enough to be answerable for the behaviour of a 
large part of the youth of their communities.— 
Experience is the test of all things. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Listen to the ad- 
missions of those who differ from us in religion, and 
seeing and lamenting the effect do not trace it to 
its proper cause. The rising generation is becom- 
ing more and more indifferent. to the very name of 
Christian. The meeting house is deserted on the 
Sabbath, and street preaching is seriously proposed 
as a remedy, 

Others seek the causes of the increasing evils of 
society in the defective character of the laws, or in 
the laxity of their administration. The heathen 
poet had a clearer vision, a deeper insight, 

“ Quid Leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ?” 


Unless sound moral principles be interwoven with 
the feelings and habits of the people, your laws will 





ever prove vain and inefficient. And in a great 
community what is morality without religion !—a 
dream, a chimera? 

This school question is not then, if you look at the 
final issues, is not a contest between one Christian 
denomination and another or several others, Itisa 
contest between religion and irreligion—the war of 
christianity with infidelity—the battle with Social- 
ism, Red-republicanism, Agrarianism, Fillibuster- 
ism, and unbelief and villainy in all its shapes and 
under all its disguises. Many are blind to its true 
nature; many well-intentioned men are ranged on 
the side of the enemy. They are deceived by his 
professions. He deals in false pretences. Hecom- 
plains for instance,—that “‘ we are intolerant; we 
are exclusive and uncharitable.” We can laugh to 
scorn the groundless objection. We claim nothing 
for ourselves that we are not perfectly willing every 
other denomination should enjoy. We seek no fa- 
vor :—ask no privilege. Is it intolerant, exclusive, 
or uncharitable for the parent to choose what man- 
ner of education he prefers for his child? No, the 
true intolerance, the rankest bigotry is ever found 
in your Atheistical Socialist, your free-thinking li- 
beral. He cannot bear that any man should believe 
more than he does. He hates religion everywhere; 
he cannot suffer it in the school-house. He de- 
nounces sectarianism, and belongs to a sect, which 
would proscribe and exterminate all others when in 
power. He hoists the red flag and erects the guillo- 
tine. 

This is an important question, as I have endea- 
vored to show you even in its purely political aspect. 
The wisest men and farthest-seeing patriots will in 
this matter incline to limit rather than enlarge the 
authority of the State. A tendency towards cen- 
tralization, a disposition to remit the burdens and 
duties of life to the paternal care of government, is 
not a symptom of liberty, but of despotism. As po- 
pulation becomes more crowded and society more 
corrupt, (and no man can deny that corruption and 
crime are in this country advancing faster even than 
population,) as the disorders of the body politic be- 
come more alarming, the public authorities must 
necessarily be armed with greater power or exercise 
more freely the powers they have already. The 
rights and immunities of the citizens will grow less 
as the government grows stronger. Is it prudent 
then for a friend of freedom to put in the hands of 
the civil authority so potent an instrument as the 
absolute control of education? Should parents ab- 
dicate their rights and citizens their liberty for such 
a purpose? It may be very well fora monarchy re- 
lying on a standing army for security and stability, 
to take under its paternal charge the Church, the 
press, the uniyersity and the school-house. But is 
it not a strange spectacle under the sun, when a free 
people, not of necessity, but of choice, devolve a 
most sacred private duty upon public authority, and 
volutarily divest themselves of a right so dear,—an 
interest so important as that of freely educating their 
own childen? 

This question of Free Education is the great ques- 
tion of our day. In one form or another it is agita- 
ting the nations of the earth. Wherever religion is 
oppressed, yet struggles to be free, this is an ele- 
ment in the eontest.. Amid the violent convulsions 
that have lately upheaved and torn society in Eu- 
rope, its power has been felt,—and monarchs trem- 
bling for their thrones and governments for their 
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safety, have been compelled to listen to the voice of 
nature, of conscience, of liberty demanding their 
rights. 

It was an attempt of the late king of Holland to 
foree the teaching ofan infidel philosophy on the cler- 
ical students of Belguim, that rent his kingdom in 
twain and gave another independent catholic State 
to Europe. It was one of Louis Phillippe’s deadliest 
sins against social order and the rights of conscience, 
one of the crimes, by which he merited his dethrone- 
ment and exile, that he upheld an atheistical univer- 
sity in its monopoly of education and in its unweari- 
ed labors to diffuse, by its false teachings, the poison 
of infidelity through all the veins and arteries of 
youthful France. 

Louis Napoleon has won the gratitude of many a 
christian heart in that fair country, by affirming and 
establishing those rights which his predecessors,— 
Bourbon, Orleanist or Republican,—cowering before 
the ruthless intolerance of infidelity, had not the cour- 
age toassert. If Ireland, after centuries of cruel op- 
pression, still stands erect and glorious amid the 
wreck of so many hopes and the mementos of such 
fearful efforts to crush the last spark of religious 
liberty and civil independence, what is the cause that 
evokes her unexpected resistance to England’s bloody 
domination, and endows her again with energies that 
seem immortal? Her faithful sons will not give up 
the freedom of education. She spurns the tempting 
bribes of the power, that caresses, while it manacles. 
Unmoved by her smiles or her frowns she rejects the 
Godless colleges, 

This is the great question of the day and of the 
hour for us—the question of immediate practical im- 
portance for catholics, for all christians, for parents, 
for good citizens, who hate infidelity and vice, and 
love their country. The sad results of “Godless 
instraction elsewhere should be timely warnings to 
us. The fathers and mothers of America’should not, 
like the Carthagenians and Pheenicians of old, sacri- 
fice their children to this infernal Moloch. 


When the catholic parent could do no better, he 
might be excused for sending his son or his daughter 
to a school in which no voice of prayer was ever 
heard, no homage paid tothe Giver of all good, no 
reference or allusion ever made to the truths of reve- 
lation, the mercies of the incarnate God, the pure and 
tender love of his immaculate Mother, the beautiful 
examples of saints and their glorious victories over 
their own passions and the combined powers of earth 
and hell. Domestic education was bound to supply, 
as well as it could, (alas! how seldom was it ade- 
quately done!) this sad, this lamentable absence of 
good religious and moral impressions during so many 
hours of the most precious and decisive part of life. 
But now among you that time has passed away, a bet- 
ter day has dawned. The good work is begun, and 
you will not sleep over it; you will not faint or flag, 
until you have perfected it. Here is the catholic 
school house. But is it adequate to the accommoda- 
tion even of the children who already crowd its 
halls? And when you have buildings spacious enough 
and properly fitted up and furnished—a still greater 
difficulty is to be overcome. You must have the best 
teachers, the best system of instruction and the best 
discipline. The first two will, indeed, secure the 
last ; for the government and moral training of chil- 
dren is comparatively easy under the sheltering wing 
of religion, and with the light of faith ever shining 














before them. But without great and continued and 
generous efforts, you will fail in all. Unless you hold 
out to teachers inducements equal to those offered by 
other schools, you cannot hope to rival, much less to 
surpass them. Here are the difficulties—and publie 
opinion, it is said, is against you. On what then do 
the friends of this great and necessary movement rely 
for success? On the power of conscience: on the 
divine energies of faith. “Thisis the victory which 
conquers the world, our Faith.” — If, indeed, you re. 
gard the happiness of your fellow-men; if, as citi- 
zens, you are interested in the future welfare and 
greatness and renown of your country; if, as chris- 
tians, you love your holy religion, and would speed 
its beneficent progress, and check the ravages of 
socialism, radicalism, vice and infidelity in all their 
forms ; if, as parents, you care for the temporal and 
eternal good of those whom God has entrusted for a 
time to your love and guardianship; Oh, do not let 
the sweet influences of religion ever be absent from 
them. Let the crucified Savior’s image and the sweet 
Madonna look down upon their studies. Let Morn- 
ing Mass and Rosary and Litany, and holy sounds of 
Angelus bell and Catechism and lessons drawn from 
the Divine Word and from the history of the church 
and lives of saints be accompaniments of the less ne- 
cesssary, but useful and important, instructions of 
human learning. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the year 
ending June 7, 1852. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GenTLemen :—In obedience to the requirements of 
the 3lst section of the general school law, I have the 
honor to submit the following report for the school 
year terminating on the first Monday of June last: 

The table herewith annexed will show the expen- 
diture of the system during the year, the whole num- 
ber of districts, together with such other statistical 
matter as will illustrate the condition of the Common 
Schools,and the progress of the Common School Sys- 
tem in this State from the period of its commence- 
ment. 


As the law further requires that the Superinten- 
dent shall embrace in his Report, “plans for the im- 
provement of the system, and all such matters relat- 
ing to the concerns of Common Schools and to the 
duties of his office,as he may deem it expedient to 
communicate,” I shall endeavor to comply, so far as 
my brief experience and connection with the duties 
of the Department will permit. 

The general School Law of 1849, in its simplicity, 
and as ageneraloutline of a Common School System, 
compares most favorably with that of other States. 
This appears not only by a reference to the School 
laws of such States, but trom the Reports emanating 
from their School Departments. 


The correspondence with this Department through- 
out our State, gives constant opportunity to note the 
various questions and difficulties that arise in the ad- 
ministration of our system; and while we may con- 
gratulate our people upon its general character, yet 
many points have thus been brought to my attention, 
which show clearly that the law of 1849 is defective 
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in many of its details and needs amendment; while 
new features may be engrafted, so as to give the sys- 
tem increased efficiency, and enable it the better to 
equal the hopes and expectations of its friends. Al- 
ready the most valuable arm of the public service— 
bringing with it vast incidental individual blessings 
—whatever shall promote its wise and beneficent 
purposes, demands, as it will receive, the earnest at- 
tention and solicitude of the representatives of the 

ople. 
ri The defects of the present law, and additional fea- 
tures which should be provided for, will be consid- 
ered in reference to the following propositions, pro- 
vision for which I most respectfully recommend : 

lst. To provide a corporate name or title for each 
school district, and for the service of legal process 
therein. : 

2d. To make provision for the collection of debts 
due by a School District. 

3d. Provide adequate means for the collection and 
enforcement of the school tax. 

4th. To tax stock in Banks chartered or re-chart- 
ered since 16th April, 1850, (now exempt from school 
tax.) 

5th. Power to levy a special tax to purchase 
ground and erect school buildings. 

6th. Clear power to sell real estate in use, with 
the view to invest again for school purposes. 

7th. To abolish sub-districts; or if retained, to 
amend the details of the present provisions relating 
thereto. 

8th. To make provision for a school architecture, 
and thereby promote economy in building, with good 
taste, convenience, proper light, fresh air, and regu- 
lated heat. 

9th. To enforce the teaching of the rudimental 


branches of education in all the school districts. 


10th. To provide more guards against the em- 
ployment of incompetent teachers, and adopt meas- 
ures to increase the number and secure the services 
of such only as are competent. 


School districts, although quasi corporations, have 
no name or style in which they may contract, pur- 
chase or sell, sue or be sued. This is inconvenient, 
may involve undue litigation, and create extraordi- 
nary expense and trouble in the execution of their 
trusts. In some States school districts may assume 
whatever corporate title or name they may see prop- 
er; but for the sake of certainty and uniformity, I re- 
commend that the style or corporate name of each 
school district shall be ** The school district of ed 
(inserting the name of the borough, ward, or town- 
ship of which it is composed.) All legal process 
should be served on some principal officer—say the 
president or secretary of the board of directors ; and 
all deeds and contracts executed in behalf of the dis- 
trict should be signed and sealed by the president of 
the board, and countersigned by the secretary. 


I some time since decided that the school buildings, 
desks, tables, and other property of the school district, 
used for school purposes, were not liable to levy and 
sale by execution, for the debts of the district. This 
decision was based upon the fact that the public ser- 
vice demanded the uninterrupted enjoyment of this 
property, as a means of promoting and maintaining 
one of the best features of our republican government, 
to wit: the education of the youth of the country, 
that they may be prepared for the performance and 
discharge of the sovereign duties of American citi- 
zens. Public policy and the public interests would 





not, therefore, permit this property to be transferred 
by a judicial saie, to private ownership. 

Although this question has not yet been passed up- 
on by our highest judicial tribunal, yet believing the 
decision to be correct, there appears to be no provision 
whatever, for the collection of debts now due, or 
which may hereafter be contracted by a school dis- 
trict. I therefore suggest that such provision be 
made, similar to those which now exist in reference 
to townships and counties. 


The inadequacy of the present law for the collec- 
tion of school tax, is the subject of very general com- 
plaint throughout the State. Treasurers whocollect 
the tax from those who voluntarily pay, find great 
difficulty in procuring any one (and in some instances 
fail altogether) whe will take the warrant and sche- 
dule of the unpaid taxes, to enforce their collection 
against those who willingly, or from recessity, in- 
curred the penalty imposed by the law upon delin- 
quency in not making payment to the Treasurer. 

Besides, if the delinquent have no ** goods and chat- 
tels” in the county, however much he may have else- 
where—whatever of debts due, stocks or lands (seated 
or unseated,) in the school district or elsewhere, he 
may possess—whatever amount of “goods and chat- 
tels” a tenant or mere occupant of such lands may 
possess—still neither the warrant of the president of 
the board to the treasurer, nor the warrant of the 
treasurer to the collector, affords any authority what- 
ever to enforce collection. It is, therefore, readily 
perceived, that the present provisions on this subject 
are wholly inadequate. In every instance, a non- 
resident owner of real estate in a district, could avoid 
paying his taxes to the treasurer or collector, and if 
his lands are improved, they could not be reached 
through a sale for taxes by the County Treasurer. It 
is suggested, in order to obviate these difficulties, that 
the treasurer be required to collect the whole dupli- 
cate, or else that it be delivered to the collector of 
the State and county taxes, and that its collection be 
enforced by provisions similar to those for the collec- 
tion of State and county duplicates. 

By the 46th section of the act of the 16th April, 
1850, entitled * An Act regulating Banks,” a tax of 
fourand a half mills is imposed on the,capital stock, in 
addition to the tax on dividends, on al] banks thereaf- 
ter chartered or re-chartered, with the proviso “ that 
the capital stock of such banks shall not be subject to 
taxation for any other purpose than State purposes.” 
This section was repealed by an act of the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and the capital stock in banks 
chartered or re-chartered since the passage of the 
act of the 16th April, 1850, subjected to the same 
provisions as the capital stock in the other banks of 
this Commonwealth, to wit:—The payment of one- 
half mill for each one per centum of dividends equal 
to six per cent. or upwards, or three mills upon the 
valuation of the stock, when the dividends do not 
equal six per cent., except only that the proviso“ that 
the capital stock of such banks shall not be subject 
to taxation for any other purpose than State purposes,” 
is retained in the repealing act. The exclusion of 
the capital stock in banks chartered or re-chartered 
since April 16th, 1850, from taxation for any other 
than “ State purposes,” forbids its taxation for school 
purposes; for although the general school law of 
1849 makes all subjects and things taxable for “State 
or county purposes " also taxable for school purposes, 
the act of 1850 being subsequent thereto and contain- 
ing an express exemption of the “capital stock ” for 
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“any other than State purposes,” it must forbid its 
taxition for school purposes. There is no purpose 
more pre-eminently a State purpose, in an enlarged 
sense, than the support of our schools, yet it cannot 
be doubted that m the law referred to the words 
” are to be understood as synonymous 
with S/vte tax. A distinction has been sought to be 
made between a tax on the “ capital stock ” and paid 
by the oilicers of the corporation as required by law, 
and a tax on the stock in the hands of’ the sharehold- 
ers, and paid to the county collector for county pur- 
poses. I know no warrant for such distinction. The 
“capital stock” tax collected by the officers of the 
bank and paid into the State Treasury, although 
sometimes miscalled a corporation tax, is in fact but 
a tax on the individual stockholders, collected from 
them through the agency of the bank oflicers. 

The law as it now stands, therefore, shields the 
“capital stock ” or shares of stock in banks charter- 
ed or re-charterd since the 16th of April, 1850, 
from taxation, for both county and school purposes,— 
Whiy these institutions should enjoy this immunity, 
it is difficult to conceive. The stock in the other 
banks is taxed for state, county and school purposes, 
and there does not appear any reason why stock in 
any bank, depending as it does exclusivly on govern- 
mental favor and protection for its existence, should 
not contribute its full quota for the support of that 
government in all its departments. 


“State purposes 


It would seem but just, therefore, that this proviso 
in the repealing section of the act of last session 
should be repealed also, and stock in the exempt 
banks above referred to, made subject to taxation as 


stock in other banks. 


The 13th section of the act of the 6th of May, 
1850, confers the only authority given to school di- 
rectors to levy a tax. The amount that may_be levi- 
ed is limited to such sum as, with the State appro- 
priation, and what may be received from other 
sources, “shall be sufficient and aecessary to keep 
the schools of the district in operation not less than 
3 nor more than 10 months in the year.” There is 
no authority to levy a second or other tax during the 
year, and the terms of the above quoted provision 
would seem to imply that the tax thus levied, should 
be applied to the maintenance of the schools in oper- 
ation within the period aforesaid. Were it the ne 
cessiry construction of the iaw that the funds should 
thus be expended, there would be no provision for 
raising the means to purchase ground and build 
school houses. To avoid this result, the somewhat 
forced construction has been adopted, that the direc- 
tors might levy a sufficient amount of tax to keep 
the schools in operation (say) ten months in the 
year, and then, in fact, keep them open for a much 
shorter period, (say) three months, and expend the 
surplus thus raised to purchase school buildings. 

As it is now the purpose in some districts that the 
public schools be kept open the full period of ten 
months inthe year, and as it is certainly desirable 
that this better appreciation of the value of education 
should be imitated throughout the State, it is necessa- 
ry that provision be made to enable districts to raise 
means for the purchase of such additional school 
property as their purposes may require. To this end, 
I recommend that directors may (not oftener than 
once in each year) levy a special tax, not to exceed 
the amount of the regular tax for the same year, to 
be applied to the purposes above stated. 

The subject of preparing plans and drawings for 








school houses, has been urged upon my attention, 
It is believed that if a set of plans and drawings 
were established and adopted by the State, embrac. 
ing different grades or classes of school buildin 
whether in an open lot or adjoining other buildings, 
whether of brick, of wood or of stone, of a single 
story or for a single school room, or for a number of 
rooms in one building, that the ends of beauty, savin 
in cost of construction, good light and healthful ven. 
tilation, and heating, could be promoted. These ob 
jects are most desirable, and could undoubtedly be 
advanced most materially by the means suggested. 

The costs of furnishing these plans, prepared in a 
volumes of wood cuts, or engraved prints, with ap. 
propriate specifications and instructions, and sent to 
the secretary of the board of directors of every school 
listrict in the State, would be but triffling. The ex. 
pediency and utility of adopting such uniform styles 
of building can searcely be questioned. 

Although the spirit of the present law seems to 
contemplate that school directors may, when it is 
deemed expedient and for the benefit of the schools 
of the district, sell real estate; yet it is doubtful 
whether the power exists to sell school houses in use, 
with the view of purchasing other property for school 
purposes. It would be expedient, therefore, to make 
such power clear by explicit provision on the subject. 
In other cases comtemplated, the power to purchase 
seems to be ample. 

A most fruitful source of difficulty in the districts, 
is the frequent collisons between the committees of 
sub-districts and the school directors, The sub-dis- 
tricts, designed to promote convenience and facilitate 
the execution of the law, experience proves, produce 
the reverse result. They complicate and make bur- 
thensome the execution of the law; and as all the 
acts of committees of sub-districts are subject to the 
approval and control of the directors, the sub-districts 
neither make a more immediate or home guardian- 
ship of the schools, nor relieve the board of directors 
from the necessity of caring for and making super- 
vision over the subjects cognizable by the commit- 
tees. A constant jealousy is engendered between one 
part of a district and others, as to the distributing of 
the school fund, and the directors are thereby bur- 
dened by multiplied difficulties. I am unable to see 
that when best administered they are productive of 
iny good, and I, therefore, recommend their total 
abolishment. If they should be retained, however, 
the duties of the committees should be more clearly 
defined; the law as it now stands, if definable at all, 
is so worded as to lead to much misapprehension, on 
the pirt of both committees and directors. 


The present school law does not enjoin upon direc- 
tors to require the teaching of any particular branches 
of education, but leaves the whole subject of the se- 
lection of books and designation of branches taught 
to their discretion. A consequence of this is, that in 
some districts some of the essential parts of a rudi- 
mental education are omitted altogether. I beg, 
therefore, to recommend that provision be made, as 
in some other States, that in every district there shall 
be taught orthography, reading, writing, grammar, 
ceography and arithmetic, in addition to such other 
branches as the board of directors shall deem proper. 

I now beg leave to call your attention to the sub- 
ject of providing competent teachers, which I regar |! 
1s by far the most important consideration affecting 
the success, efficiency and prosperity of our Common 
School system. To provide school houses, levy and 
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ay taxes, send the youth of the country to the schools 
and let them pass there the whole period of minority ; 
these are comparatively lost, worse than lust, unless 
the teacher—he who is the medium of communica- 
ting the education—possesses the requisite qualifica- 
tions for his post. ‘To fill the position of directing 
and training the developing intellect and moral qual- 
ities of our youth, is certainly a task to accomplish 
refined and high purposes. To attend upon the loom, 
to follow the plough, to work in the mine, much more 
to pursue most of the branches of the mechanic arts, 
requires skill, traming and adaptation. But the 
opinion seems practically to be entertained in many 
districts that the teacher, like the ancient idea of 
the Poet, is born, The rudest material—persons 
either unfit for, or casually out of other employment, 
without previous preparation or training, and looking 
to the situation of school teacher as the mere means 
of support, while the necessary time is consumed in 
obtaining other occupation, are in very many in- 
stances employed in our public schools. The effect 
is to render useless, and even a mere burthen, the 
mainterance of such schools ; to waste the valuable 
time of the pupil; the loss to the State of the intel- 
lectual advancement of some of her citizens, and 
consequent unfitness for their high duties; to degrade 
the profession of the teacher, and in fact, more than 
any other cause, defeat the efficiency of the system 
and thwart the hopes of itsfriends. Teaching should 
be properly a distinct substantive profession, for which 
the professor should be prepared by a due course of 
previous instruction. It should be a pursuit, as it 


properly is, requiring peculiar fitness and refined 
That a very considerable proportion of our 
teachers are so qualified is unquestionably true, and 
they may be said to be the source of whatever of vig- 


skill. 


or our system possesses. How then shall this great 
desideratum of COMPETENT TEACHERS throughout the 
State be obtained ? Lam of the opinion that its accom- 
plishment is no very difficult task. Any means that 
will guarantee our districts against the employment 
of incompetent teachers, that will stimulate their en- 
ergies, rouse a spirit of rivalry, and disseminate in 
struction and improvements in the science of teach- 
ing, and will furnish well-educated teachers, and, as 
a matter of true economy, give good teachers good 
salaries, will certainly produce this result. 

For the supply of these means I beg to suggest 
the following : 


ist. The appointment of a competent Examiner, 
or Board of Examiners, for each county. 

21. The division of the State into districts, and the 
appointment of an officer having supervisory authori- 
ty, to be called the District Visitor. 

3d. Incr ased duration of the period of keeping the 
schools in operation in each school district. 

4th. Normal Schools. 

5th. A more general employment of Female 
Teachers. 

6th. Good Salaries. 

The great injustice to the State, as well as parents 
and pupils, by the employment in some districts of 
persons is teachers wholly unqualified, shows that 
the present mode of examination by directors, or such 
persons as they may appoint for that purpose, is no! 
eflicient. Numerous methods to guird against in- 
competent teachers have been repeatedly suggested. 
all of them, however, looking to a preliminary exam- 
ination by some duly qualified person. As the law 
requires that all teachers shall annually obtain a 





certificate founded on examination, setting forth the 
branches he or she is capable of teaching, it follows 
that such exam nation shall be annual also. The 
labor and time necessary for making such examina- 
tions in some counties of the Commonwealth will be 
considerable, and for this reason, as well as to avoid 
evils growing out of certain kinds of patronage, I 
propose to separate the duty of the examiner or board 
of examiners from all others. I therefore respectful- 
ly recommend that in each county of the Common- 
wealth there shall be an Examiner or Board of Ex- 
aminers (consisting of two or more) who should be 
persons of proper scientific and literary acquirements, 
as well as experience in the art of teaching; that it 
shall be their duty toexamine all who shal! desire an 
examination, and give to them, respectively, a cer- 
tificate setting forth the branches he or she is capa- 
ble of teaching. Let this certificate be an indispen- 
sable pre-requisite for the employment of any one 
to teach any branch of learning. 

The necessity for a supervisory power over the 
schools, exerted by some competent person, whose 
immediate and personal intercourse with them gives 
a more intimate knowledge of their condition and 
wants, has long been felt and acknowledged. The 
discipline and method of instruction, the books and 
branches taught, form subjects of particular and 
skilful guardianship. To stimulate ambition among 
teachers, and create a spirit of rivalry and desire to 
keep up with the improvements in the art of teaching 
that skill and experience may demonstrate, cannot 
fail to infuse a spirit and professional pride among 
teachers that would produce much practical good.— 
To promote these ends, it is suggested that the State 
be apportioned into a convenient number of districts, 
and that for each district there shall be selected an 
officer called the District Visitor, whose duty it shall 
be to visit the several schools within his district as 
often as practicable, note the course and method of in- 
struction, make suggestions, and impart such infor- 
mation and direct such course touching the subjects 
within his cognizance, as shal] be improvements. He 
shall, at least once in each year, call a convention 
of teachers within his district, and at such be ex-offi- 
cio presiding officer, and shal] communicate such in- 
formation and plans of improvement, as he shall deem 
expedient. Addresses and discussions among the 
teachers should be there elicited, and such other 
means adopted within their power, calculated to ad- 
vance the course of instruction and cause of educa- 
tion. It isa gratifying fact, that many teachers in 
different parts of the.State, are manifesting publicly 
a laudable zeal in their profession, and have called 
and held conventions similar to such as are herein 
suggested. These praiseworthy efforts for improve- 
ment on the part of teachers, assuredly deserve to be 
promoted by legislation calculated to secure their 
continuance and increase their utility. Should con- 
siderations of economy outweigh the purpose of a 
separation of the respective duties proposed for ex- 
aminersand visitors, they might be combined, and the 
officer designated as District or County Superinten- 
dent. 


A serious cause of embarrassment and difficulty in 
the way of procuring and keeping good teachers, is 
the short period for which our Common Schouls are 
kept open during the year. The act of 6th May, 
1850, fixes the minimum period at three months 
ind the maximum at ten. From the table herewith 
annexed, it will be seen that the average period 
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taught in the districts throughout the State, is but five 
months. Frequently the time of teaching in each 
district is divided into a period in Winter and anoth- 
erin Summer. The Winter school usually taught 
by amale, and the Summer school] by a female. It 
will, therefore, appear, that the limited term of teach- 
ing during the year, and at intermittent periods, ne- 
cessurily prevents teaching from being pursued as a 
profession. The teacher cannot, if he would, obtain 
a support from his employment, and is forced to en- 
gage in some other pursuit. Asa consequence, in 
districts where this short and intermittent period sys- 
tem of teaching is practised, but tew teachers can be 
obtained except those who lead an unsettled life, or 
are casually out of their regular and principal em- 
ployment. With such persons the profession and 
science of teaching are not regarded, and proficiency 
cannot be expected. The schools are kept open truly, 
but the pupils can scarcely be said to be taught. 

Another evil of this frequent change of teachers, 
is a change of books and discipline in school. The 
diversity of acquirements, of temperament and other 
peculiarities, in this way brought to bear on the pu- 
pil, prevents the growth of that veneration and sym- 
pathy between teacher and scholar, so necessary to 
control and enlist ambition. A frequent change of 
teachers, of books and of discipline, makes a constant 
confusion, that with most scholars must create a dis- 
taste for the school-room, make it a place of tempo- 
rary detention and imprisonment merely ; while the 
mental faculties, if not in fact blunted by this want 
of continuity in any particular course of study, will 
derive little or no improvement. 

The removal of this vast impediment in the way 
of the complete success of our school system, must 
be the work of time, and the result of a higher esti- 
mate of the value of education to the whole people. 
Yet legislation may do much, and while I would not, 
at this time, recommend the enforcement of main- 
taining the schools in operation during the maximum 
period, I would increase the minimum to at least five 
months, and require, when the schools are in opera- 
tion for the minimum period only, that the teaching 
in any one period be uninterrupted during that time. 
The consequence of this may be that in a district 
where there are (say) four schools, two teachers may 
fill two of the schools during a fall and winter period, 
and accommodate those who attend school only in 
the fall and winter, and the same teachers serve in 
the two other schools daring the warmer season, for 
the accommodation of those who then wish to attend. 
The objection to this arrangement would be, that in 
sparsely populated districts, the two schools might be 
at points so remote as to be inconvenient to a portion 
of the population during the one or the other of the 
periods. The proper answer would be, that all por- 
tions of the district still get their five months tuition 
in each of the schools, and that the evil of remote 
distance from the school house, if supplied with a 
good teacher, is not so great as the evil of an inconf- 
petent teacher at the school house in close proximity. 
The sound discretion of the directors must make such 
regulations as to prevent the schools from being too 
crowded atany one time. That school teaching shall 
be pursued as a profession—a regular employment— 
is indispensable. It is equally i: dispensable for the 
procurement of competent teachers, that the business 
of teaching be a separate one, and pursued as a dis- 
tinct profession. No sacrifice of mere convenience 
in attending the schools can be too great that will 


secure good teachers—without which all schools are 
worthless. 

The establishment of Normal schools has been re. 
peatedly urged upon the attention of the Legislature 
by my predecessors, and the experience of other 
States where they have been established, settles the 
question of their great utility. The importance and 
value of previous education, and of training in the 
art of teaching to make competant teachers, is self 
evident. Schools especially established for this pur. 
pose, will necessarily promote this end. 

In some European countries the seminaries estab. 
lished for the preparation of school teachers furnish 
the main supply. There, however, the profession of 
a teacher (like any other occupation in which the 
party employed has been instructed) is pursued fora 
life time. The political and other institutions neither 
affording inducements, nor, for the most part, permit. 
ting achange in the occupation. As a consequence 
of this continuous course of employment, fewer sem- 
inaries could supply the demand for a given number 
of teachers, than in these free states. Here, where 
democratic institutions open wide to merit the portals 
of political advancement, while our fertile soil, vast 
mineral deposits, magnificent rivers, good harbors, and 
salubrious climate, afford a country teeming with the 
elements of wealth, our population, pre-eminent for 
their energy and versatility of talent, are not and 
cannot be restrained to a particular pursuit. To hope 
to educate teachers who would pursue for a lire time 
that calling in this country, would be vain. While 
many would probably do so, the majority of our young 
men would fit themselves as soon as practicable for 
pursuits more lucrative or congenial to their tastes. 

Still it cannot be doubted that if Normal Schools 
were established, and teachers thus provided and fit- 
ted for their duties at the public expense, such regu- 
lations could be adopted as to secure their services as 
teachers at an average of from five to eight years. 
Were an obligation to that effect to be required, and 
its enforcement provided for, the legal and moral ob- 
ligation to comply, as well as the disgrace of a viola- 
tion, would certainly secure the end designed.— 
While it would be impracticable to educate a suf- 
ficient number to supply by means of Normal Schools 
the demand for teachers, yet the distribution of them, 
thus prepared and qualified, throughout the State, 
could not fail to improve the character of teaching. 
As instructors they would be the objects of imitation, 
and the information and instruction given to them at 
the Normal Schools, could measurably be imparted 
to others by their example, their associations, con- 
nections, and otherwise. 

There is, however, another kind of school, or rath- 
er a modification of the Normal School, entirely 
practicable and calculated to meet the existing 
wants, with little delay and comparatively small 
cost. 

If a few institutions were established at eligible 
points throughout the Commonwealth, with a corpsof 
professors, and a hall suitable for the accommodation 
of six or eight hundred persons, in which lectures 
were to be delivered and instruction given in the seci- 
ences, literature, and the art of teaching, to such of the 
teachers throughout the State as should attend, the 
present generation of teachers could be thereby vast- 
ly improved. The instruction should be given free 
of charge, and teachers permitted to attend at such 
times as their school vacations or other engagements 








would warrant. The cost of sustaining such institu. 
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tions, would not much exceed the salaries of the pro- 
fessors, While perhaps, no plan that may be devised, 
will impart more immediate and general improve- 
ment. Such institutions might readily be united with 
the Normal Schools proper, and such practical regu- 
lations adopted as would enable both kinds of stu- 
dents to receive due attention. In this way both the 
present and future could be provided for, with but 
comparatively trifling cost, and without delay. 

The expense of maintaining longer periods of, or 
continuous instruction in the schools, so as toafford a 
regular occupation to teachers, may be considerably 
relieved by encouraging, to a much greater extent, 
the employment of females. While it is conceded 
that a male teacher is better adapted to control the 
older boys and to teach such as are considerably ad- 
vanced in their studies, yet, for girls and younger 
children of both sexes, the instructress, as a general 
thing, has superior qualifications. Her delicacy, be- 
nevolence, attractiveness and moral power, provided 
by Nature, particularly for the government of chil- 
dren, give her a potency the Instructor does not possess, 


The table herewith annexed, shows the aver- 
age salaries paid to male and female teachers per 
month, during the past year, to be $18,75 to the for- 
mer and $11,46 to the latter. It costs about asmuch 
to pay male teachers for six months in the year as it 
does females forten. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
the general employment of the instructress in all 
schools for which she is adapted, the duration of 
teaching might be greatly enlarged without increase 
of cost, and at the same time be afforded by those 
who pursue itasa profession, who possess experience, 
and maintain continuity and progress in the method 
and course of study. 


But however much we may prepare safeguards so 
as to prevent incompetent teachers from being placed 
in the schools, whatever measures may be adopted to 
stimulate the ambition and excite the energies of 
teachers for greater improvement, whatever shall be 
expended to fit them for the performance of their re- 
sponsible duties, yet if not invited and tempted to en- 
ter upon and continue the profession of the teacher by 
adequate compensation, all other means for obtaining 
this desired end must measurably fail. Good teach- 
ers should receive good pay, to prevent them from 
abandoning the business and entering upon some oth- 
er pursuit in which their qualifications will be better 
rewarded. How shall the means for better salaries 
be supplied? On the score of mere economy, an en- 
lightened and liberal view will show that it is true 
policy to pay high salaries to good teachers, rather 
than low salaries to bad ones, In both instances the 
golden moments of the youth of pupils are expended, 
and if not improved by the aid of competent instruc- 
tors. it is 1o them, as well as the State, a serious loss, 
which cannot well be estimated. Education is the 
lever that, resting upon the fulcrum of mind, moves 
the world. No Jabor, whatever it may be, is efficient 
but in proportion to the aptness with which it is ap- 
plied by mind. The better the cultivation of the in- 
tellect the more productive the labor that is directed 
by it. This is true whether applied to the mechanic 
arts, manufactures, agriculture, or anything else. As 
a consequence, therefore, the developement of the re- 
sources of this great country must depend upon. the 
min: that conceives purposes, and with skill and adap- 
tation directs the execution of details. The sagacious 
and cultivated intellects that projected and adjusted 
the plans for the construction of the great artificial 





water communication between the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Hudson river, have added incalculable 
millions to the wealth of a sister State; while in our 
own, the practical application of science ha- construc- 
ted gigantic internal improvements, developed the 
rich treasures of our vast and varied mineral] deposites, 
called into fruitful life-bearing production our natu- 
rally fertile soil, established and placed under success- 
ful operation manufactures of almost every conceiva- 
ble kit d, spread over our valleys and plains numer- 
ous cities, towns and villages, and filled our borders 
with a thrifty population of nearly two and a half mil- 
lions. Such results could never have been preduced 
among an uneducated people; and whatever limita- 
tion may have existed hitherto to the general preva- 
lence of education, still whatever of progress we have 
made is owing to the mind, the cultivated mind, that 
has given fruitfulness to the labor it controlled and 
directed. 

In proportion as intelligence prevails among a peo- 
ple with the energy of our race, and under the un- 
trammelled opportunities that our free institutions af- 
ford, so shall be our progress, number, power and 
wealth. What then shall the increased cost of good 
schools, furnishing a good education to every child in 
the Commonwealth, weigh against the increased ad- 
vantages that shall result to us as a community and 
people, even in a pecuniary point of view! Surely an 
enlightened economy, if for motives of gain only, 
prompts the outlay. 


In a republican government like ours, depending 
upon moral power, the virtue and intelligence of her 
people must be the substitute for the vastly expensive 
machinery of other governments, who rule by the 
maintenance of a costly physical force. With us, 
our scholars and teachers are trained and disciplined 


in lieu of the soldiery and burthensome police estab- 


lishments of despotic governments. Educate our 
people, teach them to understand their duty as citi- 
zens, to make good Jaws and observe them, and we 
shall have no occasion to support such forces as in 
other countries “harass [their] people and eat out 
their substance.” General education makes a very 
cheap yet priceless substitute. 


But apart from these considerations, the interest 
the State has in the intelligence of her citizens, 
should induce the patriotic promptings of our people 
to make any necessary pecuniary sacrifice to attain 
this end. As the benefits of the common school sys- 
tem, imperfectly as they have hitherto been afforded, 
become understood, the more popular is this institu- 
tion. Furnish good teachers, show the tax-payers 
the difference in the results produced between com- 
petent and incompetent teachers, and the manifest 
advantage of the former cannot but be responded to 
by a willingness to incur the necessary cost. 

In concludiug this report, I will merely add, that 
owing to my brief connection with the duties of the 
Department, | may have omitted other and perhaps 
more important considerations, which would tend to 
correct defects, or add new features and improve- 
ments in the machinery of our common school sys 
tem. Those suggested have presented themselves 
most forcibly to my mind, and they are, therefore, 
most respectfully submitted to the representatives of 
the people, for such action thereon as to them ma 
seem rightand necessary. F. W, HUGHES, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Sec’ys Orrics, Scnoot Depr., 

Harrisburg, Jan. 4, 1853. t 
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